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ARE THERE TRACES OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY IN 
THE SEPTUAGINT ? 


THE inquiry into the philosophical views of the Greek trans- 
lators of the Bible has as yet been carried to no definite jssue. 
The researches of German scholars between the years 1830-50, 
uncertain in method as well as wanting in knowledge, have 
been rectified, but scarcely carried further or definitely com- 
pleted by more competent investigators. Much difference of 
opinion accordingly prevails on the subject even at the present 
time, and one must endeavour to attain to positive results by 
means different from those hitherto made use of. 

First, let me call to mind the general course that previous 
inquiries have taken. Humphrey Hody, with whom the 
scientific investigation of the Septuagint really begins, was 
also the first to hold the opinion that the influence of a 
foreign philosophy is discernible in the Greek translation of 
certain scriptural passages. He tinds traces of the wisdom of 
the Egyptian priests in the title of the first book of Moses 
(Genesis) and in the translation of Deut. xxxii. 8! About 
fifty years later, David Michaelis endeavoured to prove? that 
in six passages of the Septuagint traces of Gnostic and Mani- 
chzan teaching are evident. But so faint are these traces 





1 De bibl. text. origin., p. 115. 

2 Dissertatio de indiciis gnostice philosophia tempore LX X. interpretum et 
Philonis Judai, printed in Syntagma Commentationum, Gétting., 1767, IL, 
p. 2517, 
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that it was not difficult for Ernesti' and Horn? to deny their 
existence, and to show that the interpretations of Michaelis 
rested upon mere mis-understandings. 

Research in this field was now suspended for a long time, 
and was only renewed in 1831 by A. F. Gfrorer, in his 
“ Geschichte des Urchristenthums.”* This brilliant and learned, 
but shallow and untrustworthy scholar sees in the LXX. “the 
source of the beginnings of the Alexandrian theosophy.” 
The Alexandrian translators sought to avoid, as Gfrorer says, 
all expressions that refer to a visible God, and this deviation 
from the customary conception of God’s existence had the most 
important consequences on Jewish theology. It necessarily 
led up to the doctrine of divine powers, of the existence of 
creatures between God and men, and to that of a transcen- 
dental God, wholly alienated from the finite world, or what 
perhaps is more correct, this latter doctrine must be pre- 
supposed and God’s invisibility derived from it.® All these 
opinions Gfroérer finds clearly expressed in difterent passages 
of the LXX. Hesupposes that the Greek translators separate 
God from the visible world; that they are persuaded of the 
existence of divine beings subordinate to God, and that they 
invest the Messiah himself “with an eternal and heavenly 
character.”® 

A. F. Diihne goes still further in his Geschichtliche Darstellung 
der jidisch-alexandrinischen Religionsphilosophie.. He thinks 
he can show that not only the most important doctrines of 
Philo, but also those of the Christian Alexandrians, Clement 
and Origen, were known to the translators, and are traceable 
in their work. Like Gfrorer he maintains that they sought in 
the first place to remove, or to moderate’ many of the human 
qualities and passions attributed to God in the Bible. Déhne 
finds a clear expression in the LXX. of the doctrine of creation 
which Philo teaches in his philosophical writings, viz.: the 
creation of the world of ideas before that of sensuous things, 
the denial of creation out of nothing (Creatio ex nihilo), the 
doctrine of the androgynous Adam, and of the divine creative 
and preservative powers. Even the ecstasy of the Epopts, the 
assumption of a two-fold divine revelation, the allegorical 
exegesis of the Alexandrians,—these and many other strange 
things Dahne finds in the translation, both of the Pentateuch 
and of the other portions of Scripture? 





» Exegetische Bibliothek, Vol. VIIL., p. 716/. 2 Biblische Gnosis, p. 67/. 


3 Vol. IT.’, p. 87. * Ibid., p. 9. 6 Gfrorer, ibid., p. 15. 
® Gfrorer, ibid., p. 17. 7 Vol. II., p. 2f. (Halle, 1834). 
® Tbid., p. 87. 9 Tbid., I1., p. 17. 
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Dihne bestowed so much learning and acuteness upon the 
demonstration of his hypothesis, that for a time he made even 
excellent scholars believe, that the influence of the Alexan- 
drian theosophy on the LXX. was actually proved.' But in 
truth his proofs were so arbitrary and insufficient, based on 
so little knowledge of the language and the method of trans- 
lation followed by the LXX., that he soon met with violent 
opposition. H. G. Thiersch criticised the various errors of 
Dahne in a now almost forgotten, but excellent work.? But 
Thiersch threw the force of his criticism on details and left 
uncontested the fundamental views of Dahne. He no less 
than the latter believed that the Greek translators anticipated 
the peculiar doctrines of the Alexandrian philosophers.* 

But other scholars, among whom Zacharias Frankel deserves 
foremost mention, arrived at very different conclusions. In 
his epoch-making Vorstudien su der Septuaginta, which 
appeared in 1841, in his Zinfluss der paldstinischen Exegese auf 
die alexandrinische Hermeneutik, a work published ten years 
later, and in smaller essays, Frankel clearly showed that 
Gfrorer and Diihne not only had committed errors, but that 
their hypothesis is built up on wholly insecure foundations; 
that they do not prove the influence of Greek philosophy on 
the Septuagint ; that this influence is certainly Jess than they 
supposed, and that it is only the avoidance of anthropo- 
morphism and anthropopathism which is discernible most 
decidedly in the translation of the Pentateuch, less distinctly 
in other books of the Bible, which were translated at a later 
period; and that not Greek philosophy, but Palestinian 
influence produced this effect.‘ 

E. Zeller agrees with Frankel in all essential points about 
the pretended philosophy of the LXX. The renowned author 
of the Philosophie der Griechen says’: Some of the translators 
were offended at the physical manifestations of Jehovah, but 
from that circumstance, as well as from the translations of 
other passages, we dare not conclude that the LXX. were 
familiar with Platonic or Stoical philosophy, or that the 
doctrines of the school of Philo were shared by them. There 
is no reason to suppose “more than a small and superficial 
contact with Greek ideas.” 





1 See the remarkable essay of Georgi in Ilgen’s Zitschrift, 1839, Vol. IV., 
50. 


? De Pentateuchi Vers. Alexandrina (Erl., 1841), p. 43f7. 
2 Tbid., p. 41, p. 43. 7 
* See especially Vorstudien, p.175 8.; c. Hinfluss, p. 80f, 82f, 130; Paldstin. 
und alexandrin. Schriftforschung, p. 24. 
5 Vol. ITI., Part II°., 25377. 
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With this negative result the first researches into the 
philosophical views of the LXX. close, but we cannot be 
satisfied with it. For even if all the arguments of Gfrérer 
and Dahne do not stand the test, does it necessarily follow 
that their hypothesis itself is false? Cannot new and more 
careful researches prove the same assertions with other argu- 
ments? As long as criticism did not go beyond the refutation 
of Gfrorer and Diihne, there was no certainty on the subject 
of the philosophical or non-philosophical spirit of the Greek 
translation. It hence resulted that the judgments of the most 
learned inquirers differed widely from one another. Frankel, 
who by a more accurate explanation of hitherto misunder- 
stood passages had eliminated so many philosophical theories 
supposed to have been insinuated into the translation, re- 
peatedly speaks of the philosophical exegesis of the LXX., 
and regards some words as bearing a philosophical import- 
ance, which Zeller thinks quite insignificant.’ 

Though Zeller contradicts the extreme views of Dahne, he 
nevertheless believes that in some passages traces may be 
found of the anthropological terminology of Plato and the 
Stoies.2 Siegfried, one of the greatest living authorities on 
Jewish Hellenism, thinks it doubtful whether there are any 
traces of Greek philosophy in the LXX. Yet he supposes 
that the doctrine of the intellectual world, the xoopos vonrds, 
is expressed in the translation of Gen. i. 2.4 But if we 
indeed find that this Platonic, or rather Philonic, doctrine is 
embodied in the LXX., we should naturally expect to find 
many other philosophical doctrines more in accord with the 
ideas that were current in the Alexandrian school. 

G. W. Bickell, in fact, discovers such other doctrines. He 
declares’ that the avoidance of anthropomorphism and anthro- 
popathism (which, as he thinks, is in no book more rigidly 
observed than in the translation of the book of Job,) was con- 
nected most intimately with Alexandrian theology and the 
allegorical exegesis, and that both point to along acquaintance 
with Greek, especially Platonic, philosophy. He thinks that 
the doctrine of God’s absolute unchangeability, of his complete 
unity, and of matter as the source of Evil, must have been 
the cause of certain interpretations of Scriptural passages 
found in the LXX. 

The foregoing facts are enough to show the uncertainty 





1 Finfluss, pp. 21, 30, 82, 130. ? Palist. und alex. Schriftf., p. 24. 

> Philos. der Griechen, III., 2°, p. 255. * Philo von Alexandria, p. 8. 

® De indole ac ratione versionis Alexandrine in interpretando libri Jodi, 
p. 5f. 
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still prevalent as to the philosophical level of the LXX., 
even after the investigations of Frankel and Zeller. The 
question arises whether there are no means of removing 
the doubts which have hitherto existed. It is evident that 
the most cautious and acute exegesis of single passages of the 
LXX. cannot provide them. For very often the Hebrew 
original that lay before the translators is no longer dis- 
coverable, or the reading and the meaning of the Greek text 
are alike doubtful. Copyists, commentators and editors, 
each in their various ways, have contributed to bring the 
original text of the LXX. to its present state of confusion. 
Under such circumstances it is impossible from individual 
passages to recognise the spirit which inspired the translators 
in their work.’ But it is probable that the examination of 
the large linguistic material of the LXX. will lead us to 
safe results. Researches like those which Frankel, Thiersch 
and others made in respect to the grammar of the Septuagint, 
can and must be extended to philosophical questions. Here 
the sources of errors are fewer, the chance of mistake is 
reduced by the large number of passages to be examined, and 
we may therefore hope that cautious researches in this field 
wili lead to the desired end.” 

In spite of the great difference of opinion as to the sense of 
single words and expressions in the LXX., we may certainly 
believe, that if Greek philosophy influenced the translation of 
the Septuagint, this influence must not only be discernible here 
and there, but must find its expression in the choice of certain 
tixed technical terms. As there is no philosophy in a technical 
sense to be found in the Hebrew Scriptures, if the translators 
of the Septuagint actually were in contact with philosophical 
ideas, the choice of certain expressions for psychological, 
ethical and metaphysical notions, must clearly show difference 
between the original and the translation. To what result do 
we come, if we look at the LXX. from this point of view ? 





1 One instance in place of many may demonstrate this fact. The words of 
the second verse of Genesis 173) 10M ANA PANN) are translated cai 9 yh hv 
aépatog Kai dxataocebatroc, Dihne (l.c., p. 11), and Thiersch (l.c., p, 44), 
see in these words a clear allusion to the doctrine of the creation of a 
spiritual before the sensual world. Zeller (l.c., p. 255) declares they were 
chosen without any arriére pensée, and Bickell agrees with him (l.c., p. 6). 
Frankel, however, attacks their genuineness (Paldst. und Alex. Schrift/., p. 24). 
Siegfried (Philo, p. 8), returns to Dihne’s opinion. 

2 Not long ago the late Dr. Edwin Hatch, in his learned essays on Biblical 
Greek (Oxford, 1889, p. 94/), examined the sense of some psychological 
notions in the LXX. He, however, mainly contents himself with the mere 
reckoning up of the manifold translations of Hebrew words, without 
entering into the particulars of the meaning and the origin of the ideas 
expressed. 
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The investigation | of words like uyn, aicOnors, vovs, dpovnats, 
avbpeia, apety, ™povora, xocpos and vther philosophical terms 
gives us an unequivocal answer to this question. 


1.— Poy. 


The meanings of the Greek word wvy7 are equivalent to 
those of the Hebrew w53. Therefore the one is the common 
translation of the other, as we see in a great many passages. 
But in some respects Wuy7 deviates from wD. The Hebrew 
word, which originally means “breath,” “breeze,” “blast,” 
denotes ordinarily the principle of life, sensuous as well as 
spiritual, but occasionally it is used as synonymous with “man,” 
“person”; sometimes it even signifies “dead body,” “corpse.” 
To the Greek word vy? these significations are wanting.’ 
When once philosophical reflection had grasped the difference 
between soul and body, yvy7 tended to become more and 
more abstract, and in educated speech it loses the sensual 
connotation which it formerly possessed. Where w53 is used 
in this sensual meaning, the Greek translator, if he had not 
felt it his duty to translate literally, would have had to deviate 
from the original. So even the Aramaic translators often render 
wb) by wsN or w272.? In the LXX. we very seldom find such 
deviations, in the Pentateuch only twice (Gen. xiv. 21, and 
xxxvi. 6), in the rest of the Bible only four times, and that in a 
single chapter (Joshua x. 28, 30, 35, 39). In the great num- 
ber of passages, where wD} means “living being,” “man,” 
“ person,” “ slave,” or “ dead body,” “corpse,” the LXX., heedless 
of the true sense of the Greek word, uses yuy. For instance 
Gen. i. 24, eEayaryero n Yn yuxyy Sacav ; xii. 5, Kai Tacav 
uy iy éxtncato’ ; xvi. 15, racat ai i puxal, viol Kai Ovyarépes, 
and the same v. 18, 22 , 25, 26, 27, and i in many other passages. 
So we read (Lev. vii. 8- 10), Wuyn, iris €av payn amo Kpeav and 
(Lev. vii. 11; xxii. 6), 4 av aypntat TavTos mpaywatos or €av bé 
Wuxi) mpoodbépn dapov (Lev. ii. 1), and similar expressions 
(Lev. iv. 2, 27; v. 1, ete.) ; Deuter. xxiv. 7 (9), we find xAérrov 
auxnv.—More decidedly the LXX. deviate trom the Greek use 





? In some dictionaries Yvyy is translated by “ person” on the ground of 
passages like Soph. (Hi. Kol. 1207; El. 775, 786, 1127; Aristoph. Nub., 711; 
Polyb. viii. 5,3. But this translation is not the right one. In all these and 
similar passages the true sense of pvy7 is “life,” “ ‘soul, ” or “spirit.” 

2 See Frankel, Linfluss, p. 126. Isaiah xxix. 8; xliii. 4; Jer. li. 14; Prov. 
xiii. 4; xvi. 26; xxiv. 12; Psalm xl. 3, and in some other passages the trans- 
lation of WB) is not literal, but it has its usual sense. Hatch did not take 
notice of many of these passages. 

3 Frankel sees the influence of the Agadah in this translation (influss, 
p. 48). The analogous translations prove that this opinion is groundless. 
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of language where they put yuy7 instead of vexpds, as Lev. 
xix. 28, évrouidas ov troujcere eri Yuyh, xxi. 11, éml racy poyp 
terehevavia ; Num. v. 2 and ix. 6, dcaaprov émi Wuyi. 

This use of the word explains why wvy7 is declared to be 
identical with blood, even in a passage where the masoretic 
text does not precisely make this identification. So Levit. 
Xvii. 11, 4) yap uy maons capKos alua avrod éotiv, where 
the Hebrew text reads NYT DT2 Wan wh »D the soul of 
every living thing is in the blood. (See also Lev. xvii. 14; 
Deut. xii. 23.) This meaning of w53 and therefore of yuyn 
occurs in the other books of the Scripture less frequently 
than in the Pentateuch. But we can quote Jer. xliii. 6 (1 6) ; 
Ezech. xliv. 25; Hag. ii. 13; Psalm civ. (ev.) 18; exxiii. 
(exxiv.) 4; Prov. xiii. 25; 1 Chr. v. 21. These and similar 
passages show how extensive this use of the word is.’ 

No servile dependency on the Hebrew original can have 
induced this translation. For in that of the Pentateuch, as 
well as in that of most books of the Bible, we find very 
numerous deviations from the original, as Frankel? and 
Thiersch* have conclusively proved. We even find the un- 
Greek use of wuyn where the Hebrew text does not use w53, 
but employs quite another word. Thus Wvyy is the transla- 
tion of mx, Ezech. xliv. 25; of jus, Prov. xiii. 25,‘ of ws, 
Lev. xvii. 9 (in a great number of manuscripts collated by 
Holmes). We may therefore conclude, that if the Greek 
translators give to wvy7 the meaning of “person,” “slave,” 
“dead body,” “corpse,” they could not be familiar with the 
abstract meaning which the word obtained in later Greek, 
and they could not be conscious of the opposition between 
body and soul, which is sharply accentuated in Greek 
philosophy. 


2.—II von. 


The consideration of this word shows how little the 
Greek translators understood the method of expressing the 
difference between the sensuous and the spiritual, and how 
unphilosophically they reasoned. IIvoy, etymologically syno- 
nymous with wvedya, is not often used in good Greek. It 





1 The use of this word in apocryphal books and in the New Testament is 
the same as in the LXX. See Sap. xii. 6, yoveic Puydy adonPnrwy ; 1 Mace. 
X. 33, macav Wvyhy "lovéaiwy ; ii. 38, wg yriwy Puydv avOpwrwy ; Acts ii. 
41; iii. 23; Apocal. xvi. 3. 

2 Hinfluss, pp. 6, 73, 122, 177, 202. 3 L.c., p. 59. 

* Lagarde, Anmerk. zur griech. Ucbers. der Prov., p. 46, would not have 
altered the text of the LXX., if he had noticed these analogies. 
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means the blowing of the wind, the fire, the breath, the wind 
itself, and metaphorically the spiritual breath, the storm of 
feelings and passions. But the word is never used for the 
principle of spiritual life, it is never synonymous with wuy7 
or vovs. And just in the last-named sense voy is used in the 
LXX. We read Prov. xxiv. 12, 6 wAdcas rvonv waow for 7312 
JwE2; xx. 27, Pas xupiov von avOpwrwv for DIN Maw ‘773; 
Ps. cl. 6, taéca mvon aivecatw tov kvpiov for MawIT 4D. Not 
less remarkable is Prov. i. 23, rporjocopat dyiv éuhs mvons phow ; 
Is. lvii. 16, wvotjv wacav éyw éroinca; Job xxxii. 9, and 
xxx. 4, von 8 mavtoxpatopos 7 SiSdcxovea. The men who 
translated the Scripture in this manner could not have been 
acquainted with the terminology of Greek psychology. 


3.—Nois. 


Remarking how often the LXX. substitutes vods for such 
expressions as : “ heart,” “ ear,” “ breath,” one might be tempted 
to consider this as due to the influence of Greek philosophy. 
But a more exact examination shows us, that vods in the LXX. 
has the same meaning as in common speech, and not as in phi- 
losophy. It does not denote the spiritual principle of life, or in- 
tellectual activity, but “ opinion,” “ attention,” “resolution,” and 
similar notions. So Exod. vii. 23, and Isaiah xli. 22, éwréornce 
tov voov ; Job vii. 17, tpooéyew Tov vodv for 39 Mw ,ow, and 
the same sense is expressed also by xapéiav tiWévar (Prov. 
xxii. 17; xxvii. 23). In a similar sense the word is used Jos. 
xiv. 7, kata Tov vodv avTod (or a’tTav in many manuscripts) 
for 1239 mY 7wWN> “according to his wish”; Job vii. 20, 6 
emritTupevos Tov vodv THV avOpwrwv, “he who knows the in- 
tentions,” and Isaiah x. 12, émioxéyouat emi tov vodv Tov péyav 
“T shall watch over the proud mind.” In the sense of reso- 
lution we find it in Isaiah xl. 13, ris Gyv@ vodv xupiov. That 
this is the true sense of the word is proved by the parallel 
idea that follows tis avtod avpBovros éyévero, and by 
another passage (Is. x. 7), dadAd£ev 6 vods avtod for Wawny 
1222. 

There is much difficulty in deciding on the meaning of a 
certainly corrupt passage, Prov. xxxi. 3 (xxiv. 71,) where we 
find a double translation of 77 voids xai Bios and Job xxxiii. 
16, where jis “ear” is translated voids. Here probably ods 
was the original translation. That vods dejxoews (Job xxxvi. 





‘It is necessary to read dwa\A\d&a, as we conclude from the synonym 
iEodoPpevoa and from agavioa: the variant of numerous manuscripts, 
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19) is not identical with the vods of Greek philosophy, needs 
no proof." 

The fact that where the source of spiritual activity, the 
principle of thinking and reasoning, is understood, the Greek 
translators never put vods must be specially marked. We find 
Wvyyn where vods would have been the right expression, Jos. 
Xxili. 14, ywooer Oe TH Kapdia Kai TH yvyn; Is. x. 7, TH uyH 
.. . . AeAoyotas ; xliv. 19, ov« éXoylcato TH Wvyn; Prov. xxiv. 
14, aicOjon copiav tH of Yruyyn; Ps. exxxviii. (exxxix.) 14, 4 
Wuyn wou yiwwoxet, and soon. Kapdia is substituted for voids, 
Exod. xxxvi.2, Oe0s éSwxev érvatnuny év Th kapdia; Deut. xxix. 4, 
eidévac ; 1 Sam. iv. 20, évonoev n xapdia, Neh. v. 7, é8ovrXevcato 
xapoia ov, and frequently. We find zvo7 in the same sense, 
Prov. i. 23, mpdnoouat bpiv euhs mvons prow; Job xxxii. 9, 
mvon mavToxpatopos 7 Si:ddoKovea, and in other passages (see 
above p. 212). This fact, too, proves that the sense given by 
Greek philosophers to the word vods was not known to the 


LXX. 
4.—Ppovnars, ppovipos, appwv. 


Ppdvnois denotes, in philosophical language, “ practical 
wisdom.” - Aristotle gives the detinition é£:v a\n64 eta Aoyov 
Tpaxtixiyy wept Ta avOpwmr@ ayaba kai kaxa (E. N. vi., 5, 1140 
b 5); the Stoies émiotnunv xaxov Kal ayabav cai ovderépwv (D. 
L., vii. 92; S. E. Pyrrh. iii. § 271), or émiotipny dv rountéov 
Kal ov Trountéov Kal ovderépwv (Stob., ecl. ii., p. 102, Heer.) But 
the LXX. attribute ¢pdvyars also to God. So 1 Kings iii. 28, 
gpovnots Oeod ev adtw; Is. xl. 28, oddé Eat E€evpecis Tijs 
gpovicews avtov; Jer. x. 12, tH hpovrjcer avtod eferenve Tov 
oupavov ; Prov. iii. 19, 0 Geds Toipacev ovpavors dpovnce. It is 
used simply for “wisdom,” 1 Kings iv. 25, 26 (29, 30); Prov. 
iii, 13; xix. 8, and soon. In the same meaning ¢pdvepos ap- 
pears, 1 Kings. iii. 12; iv. 26 (30); v. 7; Is. xliv. 25, and so on. 

Still more unlike the usual Greek is the meaning which 
the LXX. give to d¢pwv. It is used not only to denote 
the foolish, thoughtless, unreasonable, but also the morally 
reprobate man. It is the translation of 6=9, 2 Sam. xiii. 13; 
Jer. xvii. 11; Psalm xiii. (xiv.) 1; xxxviii. (xxxix.) 9; lil. (liii.) 
2; Ixxiii. (Ixxiv.) 18, 22; Prov. xvii. 7; xxx. 22 (xxiv. 57); 
Job ii. 10; xxx. 8. We find it for won, Prov. xvii. 2; for 





' Eccl. iii. 21, OFS 933 NN is translated mvetpa vidy rod avOpwrov instead 
of vovi¢ avOowrwy. This fact would be very important if we knew the 
original version of Ecclesiastes, But the Greek translation of this book is 
written by Aquila, or interpolated according to his version. See (Graetz 
Kohelet, p. 173, and Freudenthal, Hellen, Studien, p. 65. Certainly we must 
write here, with 12 codd. of Holmes, oide instead of eide. 
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pS ws, Job xxxiv. 36; for Sy» v2, Prov. vi. 12; xvi. 27; xix. 
28. In the same sense ddpocvvn is put for mb29, Deut. xxii. 
21; Jud. xix. 23,24; xx. 6'; 1 Sam. xxv. 25; 2 Sam. xiii. 
12; for mbpn, Job i. 22. 


5, 6.—4ofa and rAdyos. 


Both words, so frequent in the philosophical writings of the 
Greeks, hardly ever appear in the LXX. in their philosophical 
meaning ; d0fa is used for “ glory,” “honour,” “magnificence,” 
777, Sen ,W2>. In the sense of opinion we find it only 
once, Isaiah xi. 3, od Kata tiv Sokav xpivet. Even d0€dfev does 
not denote in the LXX. “to mean,” “to suggest,” but “to 
praise,’ “to glorify,” and is therefore frequently used for 
DRM, TP, WNP, and so forth. 

Aoyos has in the LXX. only the concrete meaning of “ word,” 
“speech,” and is never used for “reason,” “ cause,” “reflection.” 
In Prov. v. l we read indeed éuois 8 Adyous for sN2AN4. 
But the plural proves that the word bears here merely the 
sense “words.” It is probably interpolated from iv. 20, Tots 
8’ é€uois Avdyos, and has replaced the original ovveows or 
gpovnats.” 


7.—AicOdavopat, aicOnars. 


These terms are employed, both in the common speech and 
loosely by writers acquainted with philosophy, not only for 
sense-perception but also for “ mental conception,” “ obser- 
vation,” and so forth. Thus Euripides (Electra 288) speaks 
of an aic@now tev Kaxov; Plutarch (Anton. 24), of Bpadeta 
aic@nois (auaptnudtev). Even Aristotle, though only in 
his physical and political writings, makes mention of aia@nats 
ayavou Kai Kaxod (Politics 1, 2. 1253 a 17), and aia @nous émipedy- 
Tun Tav téxvwv (Anim. Gen. III. 753a 8). In more exact 
philosophical usage, however, aic@novs in the connotation of 
sense-perception is most strictly opposed to intellectual con- 
ception, thinking, or knowing—a statement for which I need 
ofier no proof. ‘The LXX. employ the term solely in its inex- 
act signification, and in this respect go far beyond the usage 
of Greek writers. They translate Exod. xx. 15, D8 BT 49D) 
nb wr As, was 6 6 Aads éwpa tiv dwvyv, and similarly with 
verse 22; for sm and yon the other hand aio@avec@a is 








1 Many good codd. have here ad¢pootvny. 

2 Like doa and Adyog, some other words, as eidog, idéa, tAN, Which are very 
frequent in the writings of Greek philosophers, never have in the LXX. the 
sense given to them in philosophical terminology. 
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used, ala@nois being treated as a synonym of ¢povnats, ért- 
otnun, copia. Thus for Exodus xxviii. 3, M7 ‘Nom "WN 
MIN, we read ods évérAnoa tvevpatos aicOjcews'; in Prov. 
i. 7, MYT TywsT ‘77 AN is rendered evoéBeia eis Oeov apyn 
aicOnoews; ibid. i. 22. MoT waws odo), dceBeis yevouevor 
éuionoay aicOnowv ; iii. 20, é€v aicOnoe (MYR) aBvoca éppay- 
noav ; Xxiii. 12, ra 6€ Ota cov Etolpacov Tois AOyos aicOncews. 
In this unusual meaning we find the word most frequently in 
Proverbs (ii. 10; v. 2; x. 14; xi. 9; xii. 1, 23; xiv. 6, 7, 18; 
xv. 7, 14, etc.), but besides these instances and the passages 
from Exodus already quoted, the same use of the term may 
be noted in Isaiah xlix. 26, we@vo@rjcovtat Kal aicOnoetai? 
maca oapé, and Job xxiii. 5, aioOoiuny S€ tiva pow atraryyenel. 

One may fairly maintain that no one acquainted with the 
philosophical and more particularly with the psychological 
terminology of the Greeks, would have used aic@nots as a 
synonym with émiortjun or codia. But as this is done by 
the translator of Proverbs, who surpasses the majority of the 
translators of the Bible in knowledge of Greek, he must as 
decidedly as the others be pronounced ignorant of the fun- 
damental notions of Greek philosophy. 


8.—A pen. 


Apern, as is well known, originally signifies man’s power and 
capacity ; hence the term serves to denote all bodily and 
mental excellences, and, though more rarely, their effects or 
“ great achievements,” or the “ glory,” or “fame” acquired in 
consequence. Thus Sophocles says (Phil. 1420) a@dvatov 
dpetiv éxxov, and Pindar (Isthm. v. 49) inrais aperais 
avaBaive. In philosophical language these usages fall into 
the background, and the abstract sense of “virtue” prepon- 
derates. But it is precisely this ethical meaning, which 
afterwards became universal, that is never found in the Sep- 
tuagint. ‘Apert? is there used only as a translation of Mom 
17, and synonymous terms, in the sense of “ praise,” “ glory,” 
“honour,” “excellence,” “ quality worthy of honour.” Thus 
[saiah xlii. 8, oF d@ow Tas apetds pov Tois yAuTTois; xlii. 12, 
Tas apeTas avTov... dvayyedodow ; Hab. iii. 3, éexaduwev odpavors 
%) apet) avtod. The same may be seen in Zech. vi. 13; Isaiah 
xliii. 21 ; Ixiii. 7. 





1 Later on, aic9noewe was altered into cogiag ; hence beth words appear in 
some codices. One would be inclined to read vonocews for aicOncewe, but that 
the latter is so often used in this sense. 

2 There is no reason to believe that the Greek translators wrote ais@av- 
Onoerat, Which we read now in the manuscripts and editions of the LXX. 
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The purely ethical signification of the word is found for 
the first time in those books of the Apocrypha that were 
originally written in Greek. Thus 2 Macc. vi. 31, uvnuoouvov 
dapeTns Katadit@v; Wisdom iv. 1, xpetocov atexvia pet’ aperis. 
So with Wisdom v. 13; viii. 7, and frequently in the fourth 
book of the Maccabees. In the New Testament the word is 
almost always employed in the same fashion as in the LXX. 
(comp. 1 Pet. ii. 9;2 Pet. i. 3; Phil. iv. 8). Only in one passage 
does the word seem used in the philosophical sense, viz.: in 
2 Pet. i. 5, where we read : émvyopnyncate év TH TioTEL Kuav THV 
apetiy, ev 6€ TH apeTH THY yvaorv, “In your faith supply virtue, 
and in your virtue knowledge.” 


9.—Av6peia, avdpeios. 


No word is less exposed, either by etymology or usage, to 
mis-interpretation than avépe/a. Already popularly used, to 
express “manliness” and “courage,” ethical inquiry restricted 
the term still more closely within these prescribed limits.” 
The LXX. neglect this usage most markedly. In Prov. xii. 4; 
xxxi. 10, 57 Mww is translated by yuv7 dvdpela (and conse- 
quently, the same is the case with Sir. xxvi. 2; xxviii. 15); in 
Eccles. ii. 21; iv. 4; v. 10, yw, and in Ps. Ixvii. (Ixviii.) 7, 
Mmw> is rendered avépeia; in Prov. xv. 19, ow» become 
avépetor, and so do the myzmn of Prov. x. 4; xiii. 4. The 
word thus denotes here not the “ brave” but the “ excellent,” 
being used as a synonym with dayaos, ypnotos. Hence, it is 
never employed in the LXX. for 7923. In the Apocrypha, the 
ethical idea again comes clearly to the front (Wisdom viii. 7 ; 
4 Mace. 271, 28. 284, 6 Bekk.); in the New Testament the 
word is altogether wanting. 


10.—Mevyarorperns, peyadorpéresa. 


The latter term has a sharply circumscribed ethical signifi- 
cation, of which Aristotle (#th. Nic. iv. 4, 11224, 18f) gives 
evidence. It denotes the generosity of the noble man, who is 
equally removed from petty avarice on the one side and lavish 
extravagance on the other. The use of the word by the LXX. 
shows no trace of this ethical meaning. Here it signifies 
merely external splendour, serving as a translation for 17 





' Compare Hatch (Joc. cit., page 40), who regards this passage as very dif- 
ficult, and leaves it unexplained. 

2 Compare Plato, Laches; Aristotle, LV. IIL, ch. 9; Rhet. I, ch. 9, 
IL., ch, 14. 
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Ww ,AOSen ,ms2. Compare Ps. viii. 2; xx. (xxi.) 5; xxviii. 
(xxix.) 4; ex. (exi.) 3, ete. 


11.—IIpovaa. 


The idea of divine Providence could not have been unknown 
to the Greek translators of the Bible, for it is presented in 
every page of Scripture. The LXX. however does not use 
mpovota, the term technically expressive of the idea of Provi- 
dence from the fifth century onwards, but éwicxom) or other 
words. IIpévova occurs only once, and then signifies merely 
‘knowing” or “deliberating,” like the corresponding verb 
mpovociaGas. Compare Job xxiv. 15, od mpovorce: pe ofGarxos ; 
Prov. iii. 4, cal mpovood cada (256 SRM); Jos. xx. 3, rardEavts 
Wuxnv axovaiws avev tpovoias.' In the Apocrypha we for the 
first time encounter the word in the connotation given to it by 
philosophy. The author of the Wisdom, who was very familiar 
with Platonic and Stoic ideas, says, xiv. 3,7 5€ o%, watep, Suaxu- 
Bepva mpovora and vi. 8, 6uoiws mpovoet (6 eds) wepl mavtwv. 
So also 2 Mace. xiv. 9, tod yévous Huy mpovonPnrs, and in many 
places in the fourth book of the Maccabees. It is noteworthy 
that mpévova in the sense of “divine Providence” is also 
absent from the New Testament. 


12.—Koopos. 


Kocypos, from the time of Empedocles (v. 299 Sturz) fre- 
quently used by philosophers in the sense of “world,” or 
“universe,” in almost the same sense as 70 may, is employed 
by the LXX. only in the original meaning of “ornament,” 
“arrangement,” “drawing up of an army,” and even for “army” 
itself. Thus it is the translation of Ty ,ATNDA ,N2z,? while 
it is never found in the LXX. with the meaning “world.” It 
is otherwise with the Apocrypha and the New Testament. 
Wisdom contains passages like these: vi. 26, rAjOos 5é copav 
cwrnpia Koopou; vii. 17, eidévas ctatacw Kocpou; xi. 18, 
KTigaca Tov Koopov €€ ayuoppou dAys, etc. The second and 
fourth books of the Maccabees also are acquainted with this 
meaning, which is the usual sense in which the word is used 
in the New Testament. 





! These last two words are wanting in the great majority of MSS. 

? Zezschwitz in his stimulative but superficial Profangracitat und biblischer 
Sprachgeist, p. 22, believes that the LXX., in translating NI¥ by cdepoe, either 
confused 8I¥ with °2¥, or meant to represent the stars as the ornament of 
heaven. But the true signification is apparent from Nahum ii. 9, where 
M313/N is rendered xéopoc, and from Ezekiel xxiii. 41, and Eccl. vii. 13 (14), 
where JY and {PN are translated coopeiv. This author’s remarks on the use 
of the word in the New Testament are ingenious but unfounded. 
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The consideration of the foregoing terms shows that the 
LXX. were unacquainted with the usages of language which 
the Greek philosophers had brought into circulation; the 
philosophical meanings of terms like aic@nots, dpovnors, 
vous, avdpeia, appwv remained unknown to them; words in 
common use like dpetyn, So€afew, Kxdcpos, peyadorpérea, 
Aoyos, eld0s, ied, VAN, mpovoia, they never employ in the 
sense which philosophy has assigned to them. It is incon- 
ceivable that the philosophy of the Greeks can have exer- 
cised any considerable influence over men who betray so 
complete an ignorance of the most common psychological 
and ethical terms, or that the LXX. were influenced by 
the Platonic, Aristotelian or Stoic systems. And _ these 
conclusions are true not merely for certain portions of 
the LXX., but for the whole of it. For in regard to the 
use of these philosophical terms no difference can be de- 
tected between the oldest and what are probably the latest 
translations, between the version of the Pentateuch and that 
of Job and Nehemiah, between the historical and the poetical 
books, between the translation of the Prophets and that of 
the Hagiographa. 

The arguments that could be adduced against these con- 
clusions, arguments that have indeed been brought forward 
to show the influence of philosophy on the LXX., are of no 
real weight. Objectors point to a few instances of trans- 
lations which are thought to bear a philosophical stamp. But 
he who has learnt to recognise the unphilosophical character 
of the LXX. from the mass of evidence here collected will 
not be misled by single words and stray expressions. In 
the unlimited state of corruption in which the text of 
the LXX. has come down to us, a suspicion of spurious- 
ness must fall upon every word that contradicts a well- 
established fact. Even an appeal to the oldest LXX. text 
could not entirely weaken this suspicion, since, as Philo’s 
quotations prove, the text of the LXX. was already at 
the earliest period disfigured with corruptions of manifold 
character. 

We do not however need this method of escape, a method 
always dubious in the eyes of timid critics. He who does not 
venture to follow Gfrérer and Diahne, in introducing into the 
Greek translation of the Bible, Platonic, Stoic, Philonie and 
Gnostic dogmas, on the strength of arbitrary and forced in- 
terpretations that violate the rules of the language ; who, with 
Thiersch, Frankel and Zeller, stigmatises the procedure of 
these writers as unscientific, will expect to find the trace of 
foreign systems of philosophy at the most in but few pas- 
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sages, and even this diminutive trace to vanish on closer 
examination. 

The LXX. translation of Job vii. 15, and of Psalm ]. (li.) 14 
reminds Zeller! of the anthropological terminology of Plato 
and the Stoics. In the first passage, where the original runs 
WH? pM AMM), we find amdddakes awd Tvevpatos mov Tv 
apuynv pov. It is, however, not clear what these words would 
signify in Platonic or Stoical terminology. With Plato rvedya 
plays so subordinate a part that I cannot understand why the 
translators should have here introduced this idea. In the 
doctrine of the Stoics, moreover, the soul itself is a mvedpua, 
and therefore there can be no reference to this doctrine in 
the passage before us, where a separation of the avedua from 
the Wvy7 is spoken of. As a matter of fact, there is probably 
some corruption in the text under consideration. It is not 
the habit of the translator of Job without pressing reasons to 
‘depart from the original to the extent that he must have 
done in this instance, if the text were genuine. We must 
therefore, in accordance with the Cod. Alex. and 157 (Parsons), 
eliminate pov, and with a very slight emendation read 
mviypatos for mvevuaros, just as in Nahum ii. 13 (12), parm 
is translated érémviée. In this way only do the Greek words 
receive a good meaning, and correspond with the thought 
expressed in the second part of the verse. The words of 
Ps. 1. (li.) 4, 3280 MAID MM) are represented in the LXX. 
by xai mvevpate yyewovixd otjpifov pe. ‘The words refer to 
God, not at all to the spirit of man. Interpreted in a Stoic 
sense they would therefore introduce into the Bible the 
grossest materialism, comparing God to a breath. As we 
cannot attribute this to the LXX., we must perceive in the 
rendering before us but an echo of Stoic phraseology, and no 
sign of the influence of Stoic teaching. In fact, Zeller,? with 
his delicate tact, speaks only of the “terminology ” and not of 
the “philosophy” of the Stoics. It may, however, be that 
nryeHovixov was selected as an equivalent for M273 without 
the faintest influence of Stoicism. For the ordinary trans- 
lation of 3°79 is dpywv or duvdotns. (Compare Is, xxxii. 5; 
Ps, Ixxxii. 12; evi. 40; Job xii. 21; xxi. 28; Jud. v. 9°; 
Prov. xvii. 27; xxv. 7, and frequently). 

The word doparov for 7 in the second verse of Genesis 
was according to Zeller* chosen without any arriére pensée. 





1 Philos. d. Griechen, I1., 13, p. 195/. 2 Tbid., p. 265. 

* For dvvdorae many MSS. have ixoveraféuevor, which, however, is easily 
seen to be a later emendation of the original translation. 

* Ibid., p. 255. 
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Frankel and Siegfried’ differ from this view and both see 
in the phrase an echo of the «écpos vontos of Philo. This 
is untenable. For dopacia is the standing expression in the 
LXX. for “darkness” and “confusion,” and is regularly 
employed for yy ,O% 0 ,7NOM ,M9D8 (compare Gen. 
xix. 11; Deut. xxviii. 28; Isaiah xlv. 3; lix. 9). That a dis- 
tinction between the invisible world of ideas and the world 
of sensible things could not have been intended in this place 
is shown by the co-ordinate expression dxatacxevactos which 
has no meaning if applied to the xoopes vonros. 

Significant is the translation of Exodus iii. 14, "ws mms 
mms, by eyo efus 6 wv, and of *27>w mT by 6 dv dréctadké 
pe. It cannot well be denied that God is here described as 
the eternally existent, and it is difficult to suppose that any 
change has occurred in the text. Still there is here nothing 
that compels us to assume the influence of Stoic or Neo-Pytha- 
gorean philosophy. For Palestinian exegesis explains these 
important words in the same manner,’ and the terminology 
of the philosophers would have required 70 év in place of 
6 ov. 

Technical expressions borrowed from the psychological 
writings of the Greeks seem to meet us, in the occasionally 
used aic@ntixos and aicOnrnpiov; Prov. xiv. 10, xapdia avdpos 
aicOntixh AUTNPA Wx avTov (following Lagarde) ; Ibid. v. 30, 
ons 6€ dotéwv Kapdia aiaOntixn and Jeremiah iv.19, aicOnrjpia 
kapoias x.t.r. Precisely in these passages, however, it is con- 
clusively seen how unphilosophically the LXX. went to 
work. Aio@nrixds is in neither passage what Greek philoso- 
phy would have conveyed by the term—it is used not for 
“what is capable of perception by the senses,” but for éumabyjs, 
“perceptible,” “sensible”; in the latter passage indeed it is 
used to translate MN37P=“ jealous.” Thus there is no ground 
for assuming here the actual influence of Greek psychology. 
The LXX. merely used a word made current by Greek psy- 





' Frankel, Paliist. und alex. Schriftf., p. 24; Siegfried, Philo, p. 8.—Frankel 
thinks, however, that déparocg must be regarded as spurious, since Philo does 
not cite it. But compare Philo De opif., § 7, p. 8, 17 (ed. Cohn), where the 
passage occurs ézroiet ovpavoy dowpartoy Kai yhv adparor. 

2 Compare Frankel Vorstud. p. 179. Frankel there proves that in Jer. xiv. 
13; xxxii. (xxxix.) 17, 6 jy has been corrupted from w. 

3 Greek philosophy expresses the indeterminateness and generality of the 
divine nature by the neuter. Parmenides speaks of éév, Plato of rd aya@év. The 
Stoics also, when they do not purposely employ popular language, call the 
deity rd dy (Stob., ecl. 1, 374, Diels. doxogr. p. 463, 147.) The deity to the Neo- 
Platonists is rd &y (Plotinus, Enn. vi. 9, 3, ete.) It is only Philo who calls 
God now ré dv and now 6 wy. This is because he taught the personal God of 
the Bible, and was influenced by the passages in the LXX. quoted above, 
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chology, but they misinterpreted it and g.ve it a thoroughly 
unphilosophical meaning. The same inference, though to a 
lesser extent, may be drawn from Jeremiah iv. 19, where 
aicOnrypia tis Kapsias is spoken of. For the plural here em- 

loyed does not accord with philosophical usage, in which the 
an-as according to others the brain—is the single common 
organ of sense, aic@ntypiov, while it would be impossible to 
speak of the “sense-organs of the heart.”* 

Bickell finds an indication of the influence of Greek philo- 
sophy on the LXX. in the efforts of the translators to avoid 
ascribing human form and feelings to God. His remarks 
run thus: (lc, p. 5), “Hee autem detestatio anthropomor- 
phismorum et anthropopathismorum arctissime coheret et 
cum theologia alexandrina et cum interpretatione allegorica ; 
utraque autem nonnisi post longiorem philosophie greece, 

- imprimis platonic cognitionem oriri potuit. Apud Philonem 
perspicere possumus omnes causas illius cletestationis e philo- 
sophia greca desumptas esse, nempe immutabilitatem Dei 
absolutam (atperrov to Geiov), ejusdera simplicatem per- 
fectam, e quacum omnibus qualitatibus, nedum membris et 
affectibus carere concludit, opinionem denique que materi 
et corpori causam mali et peccati tribuit. Hzec ergo dogmata 
philosophica antecedebant, rejectio anthropomorphismorum 
ea consecuta est.” 

We must pronounce this argument absolutely groundless. 
It is improper calmly to assign to the translators of the LXX. 
the same reasons that Philo gives for his assumption of a Deity 
without attributes—grounds which certainly coincide most 
closely with the views of the Greek philosophers. Such a 
method of historical inquiry is hardly better than the procedure 
of Diahne, which no one has more sternly censured than Bickell 
himself.2 The LXX. did not need the stimulus of Greek 
philosophers to induce them to assign an interpretation dif- 
ferent from the literal one to numerous passages in the Bible, 
in which bodily parts and properties are ascribed to God,— 
to soften or to paraphrase a pictorial or poetical mode of 
expression. The Bible itself was bound to lead to a spiritual 
interpretation of such passages by remarks such as we find in 
Numbers xxiii. 19; Deut. iv. 15; 1 Sam. xv. 29; Is. xl. 18; 
Mal. iii. 6. And that, as a matter of fact, the endeavour to 
weaken and paraphrase anthropomorphisms and anthropo- 





_" Compare Aristotle, De somno, 2, 455, a 21; De juvent., 1, 467, b 28; De 
vita, 3. 469, a12, and the Stoics, Plut., De plac., iv. 8; Diels doxogr., 394, 6 8. ; 
Galen, Hipp. et Plat., p. 28/. 


* Ddid., 6, note 8. 
page 6, no BRARY OF THE 
VW" oNION 
THEOLOGICAL meee 


a t- 
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pathisms grew up on national ground’ is proved by the cir- 
cumstance that the tendency manifested itself in Palestine at 
a period when there can be no question of the presence of 
Greek influence, and that it found expression in the ‘pn 
my» as well as in the Samaritan and Aramaic translations 
of the Pentateuch. For who would venture to ascribe to 
the Soferim, Onkelos and Pseudo-Jonathan a knowledge of 
systems of philosophy which could only be acquired after a 
long devotion to their study ? 

oever cannot bring himself to dispute these arguments 
can find no ground on which to dispute the conclusions arrived 
at from the foregoing examination. He will, therefore, recog- 
nise that the translation of the so-called Septuagint bears no 
traces of the inroad of Greek philosophy into Jewish Hellenism. 


J. FREUDENTHAL. 





! Frankel also accepts this view, but the grounds upon which he supports 
it are untenable. His words are ( Vorstudien, p. 175): “ From the fact that 
the anthropomorphisms recur more frequently in the most recent portions of 
the LXX., which were composed at a time when Platonism and Greek philo- 
sophy in general were more prevalent and widely known, it may be deduced 
that Greek philosophic theories exercised but little influence upon the trans- 
lators. The very desire, indeed, to avoid anthropomorphisms by euphemistic 
turns of speech seems to have been borrowed from Palestine.” The fact on 
which Frankel here relies is incapable of proof. It is not true that in the 
later translated books the anthropomorphisms become more and more 
numerous. In no part of the translation are they avoided more markedly (as 
Bickell has shown) than in Job, which was certainly only composed at a late 
date. But Bickell is himself entirely in error, when he says (l.c.) that apart 
from Job the conscious avoidance of anthropomorphisms is only visible in 
seven other passages of the LXX. One needs to give but a very moderate 
attention to the Greek translation of the Bible, and a mere glance into the 
ample material collected by Frankel to rebut this strange assertion, which 
is apparently based upon the few instances used by Gfrorer. 






































THE ZENDAVESTA AND THE FIRST ELEVEN 
CHAPTERS OF GENESIS. 


In a paper read before the Jewish Ministers’ Association of 
America, in May, 1889, I showed that many legends told of 
Zoroaster are founded on the accounts of men celebrated in 
the Bible. Moreover we find that not only did the Parsees 
not disdain from embellishing the story of their teacher with 
traits derived from Biblical heroes, but even their sacred Book 
the Zendavesta seems to be based, to some extent, on our Bible. 
Remember that Zoroaster’s home, according to Spiegel, was 
not Bactria, as is generally supposed, but Westeran, near 
Ararat, where the Indo-Germanic tribes from the earliest ages 
bordered on Semitic nations, and Eran seems to be identical 
with Haran, whence the Hebrews derive their origin. The 
Parsees, therefore, very easily had access to the old Hebrew 
traditions, and very probably made use of them in shaping 
their ideas and the system of their religion. To say that the 
opposite is true, that the Parsic ideas were original, is impos- 
sible, for the Zendavesta is of a later date; and, besides, at the 
time when the Parsees were wrapped in legendary rudiments, 


the Hebrews already stood on the height of monotheism, and , 
possessed a pure conception of the God idea. True, during . 


the later period of Jewish history, in the Babylonian exile, the 
Jews borrowed some ideas from their Parsic neighbours, as I 
have already proven ;} we may, however, still assume that they 
also gave to the Parsees many fundamental principles of faith 
and many traditions, especially those on cosmogony. 

In connection with and partly supplementary to my essay 
in the Zeitschrift d. d. ILG., vol. xxv., pp. 59 ff, I would draw 
attention to the following points, which I hope will be received 
with welcome by English readers. The very fact thatthe Parsees 
assume for the creation of the world six periods, and that 
man *« the crown of creation, reminds us at the very outset of 
the first chapter of Genesis. But a parallelism in minute 





' See my “ Angelology ” and several essays in the Z, d, d, M, G. 
P2 
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details can be followed out by comparing the Yima legend of 
the Zendavesta with the scriptural account, and this leaves us 
without doubt that the Hebrew tradition lies at the basis. 

The second Fargard of the Vendidad, devoted to the first 
man, Yima, should be analysed in this connection. 


I. After having told in §§ 4 and 5 how Ahuramazda first 
spoke with Yima, and how (§§ 6-11) Yima refused to dissemi- 
nate and teach the Law, the account tells us: 

“Tf thou, Yima, wilt not be bearer and propagator of the 
Law, then propagate my worlds, fructify my worlds, be the 
nourisher, guardian and sovereign of my earthly creatures.” 
Compare with this address, Gen. i. 28,“ Be fruitful and multiply, 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it, and have dominion 
over,” ete. 

§§ 20-23 dwell on the extraordinary blessings that will re- 
plenish the earth with cattle and fowl of every kind—a des- 
cription strongly reminding us of Gen. i. 22. 


II. The next paragraph is difficult. It reads? in Spiegel’s 
translation : “ Thereupon Yima went forth toward the stars, 
toward the south, the path toward the sun.” The commenta- 
tors are at a loss to explain this, and as a guess, suggest that 
the text intended to admonish man to pray a “ Yatha ahi 
vairy6,” before setting out on business, and that in consequence 
he would prosper.’ I fail, however, to see how this meaning can 
be contained in the passage quoted ; besides this does not fit 
in with the context of the whole passage. 

If we, on the other hand, compare this passage with Gen. 
ii. 8, we clearly see its meaning. The Bible tells us: “ And 
the Lord planted a garden 07% eastward in Eden, and placed 
therein the man he had formed.” Now then, if Yima turn 
his steps eastward toward the sun, he does what we would 
expect him to do, and thus the similarity of the two passages 
is confirmed. And the proof of the identity of the sources is 
the following paragraph : “ He pierced the earth with a golden 
lancet,—he pricked it with a prickle, saying lovingly: O Cpenta 
Armait (earth), go forth and spread out those bearers of cattle 








' Cf. Vendidfd Sade, edit. Brockhaus. Yézi mé yima ndit vivicé mereté 
beretaca daénydi, dat mé gaéthad fradaya ait mé gaéthaéd varedhaya aft mé 
vigpai gaéthanim thrataca haretaica aiwydkhctaca. 

? Aat yimo frasfigat raocdo 4 upa rapithwam hf paiti adhwanem. 

3 Cf. Spiegel’s Commentary to Avesta, p. 59, and his Introduction to the 
Parsic Traditions, ii. 83. Similarly Berach, 14a, Y¥N MwYd DINd 15 TDK 


a2Ene) DWP “It is forbidden to go to one’s task without having first 
pray 
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and men.”' Accordingly Yima tilled the ground, as Adam is 
said to have done. (Gen. ii. 5, 15.) 


III. That this interpretation is correct, and “toward the 
sun” means eastward (57/79), is clearly shown in the following 

aragraph : 

“There Ahuramazda, the creator, made a gathering of the 
heavenly Yazatas around the renowned Airyana-vaéja of 
the good creation.” And further on in § 45 we are told “That 
Yima, the beautiful, was in that assembly.”? Now we also 
understand whither Yima went when he turned his steps 
eastward, for the Airyana-vaéja was in the extreme East.$ 

Moreover vaéjarih means “ fountain place” corresponding to 
77y 72 where the sources of four rivers were. (Gen. ii. 10.) 
Let me here mention the fact that the Parsees also had a 
legend of two trees, one named Gaokerena, bearing the white 
Haoma fruit, which will be used at the resurrection, and the 
other tree bears fruit assuring freedom from suffering.‘ 


IV. From § 46 onward, the author of the second Fargard has 
in mind the account of the deluge. The commentaries refer 
to the rain Malkoshan (wy), which, according to a prophecy, 
is to descend in torrents in the last days. § 59 however clearly 
shows that the deluge is meant. This is the sense of the 
following passage : 

“ Clouds, O Yima, will come to the crowded place ” (of men).° 

And the “ Vara,” the piece of ground which Yima was to 
fence around all sides closely resembles not only in general 
outlines, but even in small details the ark of Noah, cf. § 61-129. 
Thus the first of these paragraphs tells us how Yima was 
ordered to make the circuit of a race-course with its four 
corners. Noah’s ark was also secluded from without and 
within. (Gen. vi. 14.) 


V. In the next paragraph Yima is commanded to bring the 
seeds of cattle and men, even as Noah should bring “ of every 
living thing, of all flesh . . into the ark to keep them alive” 
(Gen. vi. 19), and in § 66, as in Gen. vi. 20, fowl are especially 
mentioned. 





1 H6 imam zam aiwisvat cuwrya zaramaénya avidim ¢ifat astraya uiti 
aojané fritha ¢pefita armaiti fracasava vaca nemanha berethra pa¢vamca 
gtaoranamca maskyfnamca. 

? Hafijamanem frabereta yO adhvio ahuré mazdéo hathra mainyaobyé 
yazataéiby6 crité airyaéné vaéjahé vanuhyfo daitiaydo. 

3 Cf. Justi Zendlexicon, p. 259. 

* See my Eschatology, &c., in Z. d. d. M. G. vol. 21, 589, ff. 

5 Abdaca idha Yima anuhé actvaité cadayft I followed the translation 
of Spiegel in rendering abdaca with “ clouds” which is only suitable to the 
deluge. (Gen. vi. 13 ff.) 
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§ 67 says: Bring (fowl) with yellow grain and inexhaustible 
food :”' compare therewith Gen. vi. 21, “And take thou unto 
thee all food that is eaten and gather it to thee.” 

In § 76 this is brought out more prominently: “ And thither 
bring thé seed of all food.”? sy 70 and 72 again repeat: Bring 
the seed of men and of all kinds of cattle, just as it is again 
repeated, Gen. vii. 2. 


VI. In this Vara, Yima was ordered (§§ 68 and 69) to erect 
lodgings in several lofts, to have pillars, yards and fences.* 
So Noah built his Ark with a lower, second and a third 
story. (Gen. vi. 16.) 

And if we are told (§ 78) that of all cattle and beasts there 
came two and two, who would not suppose it to be an almost 
literal translation of Gen. vi. 20: “Two of every sort shall 
come unto thee to be kept alive.” 

Similarly in § 92 Ahuramazda tells Yima’ to make around 
the circuit a high door,’ and a window to illumine the interior 
even as Noah is told (Gen. vi. 16), “Make thou a light (773) 
for the Ark, and place its door in the side thereof.” It is re- 
markable that the Hebrew word, just mentioned, is rendered 
“window,” and also “self-lighting,” and the Zend word is 
equally ambiguous. 


VII. The paragraphs following this, up to § 129 give a full 
account of how Yima acted in accordance with the received 
instruction, and the Vendidad-sade’ add the clause: “And 
Yima did as Ahuramazda wanted,” just as Gen. vii. 5 says: 
“And Noah did according to all that the Lord commanded 
him.” 

Important also for our parallelism are § 123, 124,° viz.: “On 
the top he made nine bridges, in the middle he made six, and 
below three,” referable to owow) ow osnmnn (Gen. vi. 16). 





' Aoi mat zairi gaonem mat quairyéité ajyamnem. 

2? Hathra vicpanim quaretanam taokhma upa bara, 

> Hathra nmiéndo ava¢taya katemca fragkembemca fraviremca pairi 
varemca. 

4 Té kerendva mithwaré ajyamnem vicpem 4 ahmat. 

5 Aipitaétem varem marezud-varem raocanem qaraukhsnem ajitare naémat- 

6 Marezudvara is to be translated with “door,” as Windischman renders it, 
and not with “ wall,” as Spiegel has it. The Minokhired in the like manner 
says : “ Then they will open the doors of the vir which Jemshid (= Yima) made, 
and out of that doors men, cattle, and every creature will go forth to restore the 
world,” (cf. Spiegel Parsigram, p. 167, §21 ff.). This can be understood only 
in the light of our interpretation, that the passage refers to the deluge, for 
only so can we suppose men, cattle, and creatures to repopulate the world. 

7 Ast yimé avathé kerendéit yatha dem isat ahuré mazdao. 

8 Fratemem dainhéus nava perethw6 kerenaoit madhemso khsavas nitemd 
tisard. 
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VIII. Nor are the closing paragraphs (132-136) to be over- 
looked. The first two of these tell us that! “at one step there 
are to be seen the stars, the moon and the sun. They hold a 
year for one day.” The sense of this statement is, according to 
Spiegel,” there is no difference between night and day to the 
happy inhabitants of Yima’s var. In my opinion this remark 
is an outgrowth of the Biblical spa s7™ ony sm (Gen. i. 5), 
understood by the author of the second Fargard to mean 
that evening and morning coincided so as to make one day. 


IX. The remark of § 134 that every forty years, a pair, a 
female and a male child, is born from the two men is so far 
in accordance with the Biblical account that Eden was 
inhabited only by one pair of human beings. 

These abrupt reflections, however, are in themselves in- 
coherent and very likely added by a later writer.* And 
indeed the Fargard in several passages* indicates that there 
were many in Yima’s var. Consequently the expression 
taéca naréd “those men” of § 136 refers to the many people 
about Yima. 


X. To these proofs of coinciding ideas between the Fargard of 
the Zendavesta and the Biblical account, may be added some 
taken from the Bundehesh, a compilation of cosmogonic and 
theogonic traditions, from an unknown author, whose date is 
not yet fixed. That these traditions of Parsic folk-lore, how- 
ever, are very old, perhaps of not very much more recent date 
than the Zendavesta itself, was made evident by Windischman 
and Spiegel. 

The Bundehesh calls the first human beings Meshia and 
Meshiane, and devotes to their history the whole of the very 
interesting fifteenth chapter. 

Our attention, however, is already attracted by some previous 
remarks. In the third chapter, for instance, we find the nar- 
ration of how the evil spirit Gandmino (Ahriman) battled 
against the good spirit (Ahura), and finally leapt from 
heaven to earth in the shape of a serpent to spoil the creatures. 
Who is not reminded of the serpent tempting Eve? This 
book also knows of the two trees and the four rivers of 





1 Hakeret zi irikhtahé cadhayaca vaénaéta ctaracca mfogca hvareca, 

2 See Spiegel’s Translation of the Avesta, p. 77 note 3. 

3 Cf. Roth: Die Sage vom Dschemschid in the Zeitschrift der d. M. G., 
vol. iv., p. 417 ff. 

4 See $$ 43, 63, 70, 79, 125. 

§ A very remarkable conformity with the Parsic conception is to be found 
in Yalkut, Gen. §25, cf. Kohut, “ Angelology,” etc., p. 65. 
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Paradise ;! it affirms furthermore, that the world was created 
in six periods, namely : Ormuzd first created the heaven, then 
water, then the earth, the trees, animals and finally man, The 
fourth chapter tells us how primeval man, Gayomarth, ema- 
nated from the right side of the primeval bull? The Mugmil 
ut-tewarich’ has a different version. After an interval of thirty 
days, it narrates, the bull died, and its seed fell from its 
loins to the ground. Of this seed purified in the moon 
man was made, and the breath of life was breathed into his 
body (chap. 10). The background of this myth is the shaping 
of Eve from Adam’s side, and with the last quoted phrase com- 
pare Gen. ii. 7, OvM Mews N32 MD%, which is to be trans- 
lated: “And he breathed into his FACE a breath of life.” 


XI. As has been mentioned before, full particulars of the 
history of the first man are found in the fifteenth chapter. 
Here we are informed how Ahura, after having created Meshia 
and Meshiane, addressed them, saying : 

“Ye are men, beings of life are ye,’ parallel to the Hebrew 
text: “And man was a living being ” (soul), Gen. ii. 7. 


XII. Flesh of animals is prohibited to the first men; only 
after they had transgressed the commandment of Ahura they 
were permitted to eat it. With this compare Gen. i. 30, and 


ix. 3. The fifteenth chapter continues to tell us how the 
first men disobeyed Ahura by hunting (cf. the characters 
of Nimrod, Ishmael] and Esau), and how they clad themselves 
in fur (cf. Gen. iii. 21). 

XIII. Thereupon they dug in the earth and found iron, 
which they sharpened to a hatchet (cf. Gen. iv. 22, where it 
is said of Tubal Cain that he was “the forger of copper and 
iron cutlery ”). 

XIV. After this men felled a tree and made tents for 
themselves. Cf. ibidem 20, “He was the father of all tent- 
dwellers.” 

XV. Hereafter they aroused against each other wicked 
(aparun) envy, and smote one another (Gen. iv. 5; envy led 
Cain to fratricide). 





1 See note 4, page 225. 

2 The primeval bull (gafis aévo-daté) and the primeval man (gayémaratha,) 
are often mentioned in the Zend text, cf. “ Angelology,”46. Soin the Talmud 
(Ab. Zara 8a ; Sabb. 28d, Chul. 60a,) Adam is brought in connection with the 
fabulous bull—but with a moral tendency, see my remark in the Zitsch. d. d. 
M. G., vol. xxv., p. 78. 

8 Cf. Windischman Zorcastrische Studien, p. 212 ff. 
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XVI. After a lapse of fifty years from the loss of their 
innocence, first Meshia, then Meshiane felt the pangs of desire 
(Gen. iv. 1, after the departure from Eden, MN ASN DD DIN 
ws). 


‘XVII. To Meshia and Meshiane (cf. Gen. iv. 1) were born 
seven pairs of children, of which the third pair was named 
Fravak and Fravakam, a word often met with in the Zen- 
davesta connected with Ahuramazda’s name He seems, 
accordingly, to have been a sort of Enosh, in whose days 
“men began to call on the name of the Lord” (Gen. iv. 26). 


XVIII. The human race increasing thus by pairs, from 
whom the advancement of generations of the living origi- 
nated (cf. Gen. x. 25, 32), scattered and disseminated itself 
in the different parts of the earth. The fifteenth chapter 
_ of the Bundehesh winds up its rich contents with the remark 
that is made in Gen. xi. 1 too, that after the increase of the 
human race migration began. 


XIX. Thus by diligently comparing similar features of the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis, with the counterparts in the 
Yima legend of the Zendavesta, and the Meshia legend of 
the Bundehesh, we cannot but come to the conclusion that 
the former is the original, while the latter, though shaped and 
fashioned in Eranian manner, used the Bible as model. On 
the other hand we can prove a reciprocity ; namely, that these 
same Yima and Meshia legends, divested of their Parsic stamp 
and remoulded with Jewish conceptions, served as patterns for 
Talmudic-Midrashic legends and myths concerning Adam. Of 
this topic a second article shall treat. This separation, of not 
only technical but of material importance, should remind us 
that in the interchange of type and model, we must care- 
fully draw the demarcation lines and be guided by the just 
axiom: Suum cuique ! 

ALEXANDER KOHUT. 





1 Cf. Visper xviii. 7, 13; Yacna xix. 37,57; Din. Y. 3, etc. 
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BROWNING AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 
1. 


RIGHTLY to estimate the extent and worth of a man’s teaching 
and influence upon his time must always be a difficult matter, 
and especially so when he is a poet, and his day our own. 
Time, and time alone, can fix the due proportion of his mental 
stature, and give the true perspective to his position among 
the great teachers of the world. And if it is true that a man 
can only be judged rightly by his peers, it must remain a 
hopeless task for one generation to fix adequately the poet's 
place and claim to permanent recognition. But though the 
task is doubly difficult with a writer of so essentially an in- 
tellectual and unusual type as Browning, yet there are other 
sides than the purely poetic one upon which it is easier to 
approach him, and of which the men and women of his own 
day, who owe most to him of help and guidance in their 
mental and spiritual life, may be forgiven for attempting 
some rough generalisation. 

It is especially difficult, as I have said, to estimate a poet’s 
influence, for teaching is not his first and ostensible object, and 
he might justly disclaim any intention to dogmatise and 
instruct. But in so far as he is the true poet, he is also the 
seer. It is not merely that he gives a melodious and satis- 
fying utterance to the dumb emotions of commonplace life and 
people, but he has gone beyond his fellows in the world of 
thought or imagination. He is in truth a seer, whose mental 
vision has pierced through the outer husks of circumstance, 
whose perception is quicker and keener than other men’s for 
the subtler unseen elements hidden beneath the tangible 
objects of life, for the union underlying its discords; and whose 
emotions are probably deeper and more penetrating in pro- 
portion to his deeper insight. He shares the common life of 
other men and women, and treads the ordinary human paths 
of happiness or misery, but to him they are instinct with a 
meaning they do not possess for ordinary men. His ears are 
attuned to catch the music of the spheres, his eyes see the 
common human lot in “the light of setting suns diffused,” and 
one essential difference between ordinary men, who perhaps 
have one or two such moments of inspiration in their lives, 
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and the poet is that he has the gift of expression which fixes 
and crystallises such passing moments and emotions into an 
enduring form capable of renewing the emotion afresh, while 
they 

- « « come back and cannot tell the world. 


When the poet comes back, whether he speaks of the 
“secrets of the prison-house,” or the common loves and 
sorrows of our life, he brings to them some of the magic of the 
unseen from which he comes; and in the reflected light 
of his “undiscovered country” plain men and women can 
recognise and feel a depth and meaning in their lives, un- 
dreamed of before, which infuses a new dignity into the 
commonest incidents of their lot. 


For, don’t you mark ? we’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see ; 

A jak Art was given for that ; 

God uses us to help each other so, 

Lending our minds out.! 


And like some far traveller who returns to tell of all the 
marvels and wonders his eyes have actually seen, so the poet 
holds his listening crowd, and if they cannot follow in im- 
agination and faith as far as his sight has gone, at least they 
catch from his voice and words intimations of another world 
than theirs, and recognise the limitations of their own sur- 
roundings. And were it only for this, were the task of the 
poet simply to remain a witness for the reality of things 
unseen, his influence would be almost incalculable in an age 
when the struggle for existence, power, place or position 
consumes the greater part of men’s lives and energies. 

But, whatever may be the case with other poets, Browning’s 
aim and its accomplishment goes far indeed beyond this. He 
is not a poet merely, he isa dramatic poet, and he is a thinker. 
Human nature, in conflict with human life and circumstance, 
is the subject of his drama, the world is his stage, men and 
women, with their passions and their sorrows, their crimes and 
heroisms, are his dramatis persone. His interest in them is 
absorbing and vivid, to him nothing is “common or unclean,” 
it is all instinct with meaning, and “it means intensely.” 
Beyond the stage, beyond the actual drama we see in action 
there and follow with interest for its own sake, lies the source 
and meaning of the whole. We stand with him in the dark 









1 Fra Lippo Lippi. 
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and silent auditorium, and long before the curtain falls we 


feel 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we will. 


It is upon this he has been concentrating out atténtion, this 
he sees ever moving there below the small strife and fret of 
human life and circumstance, and below each outward form 
of man or woman, which hides and yet reveals the mysterious 
essence of individual life within, And Browning is essentially 
a modern and the true poet of his time in this, that the 
attitude of his mind towards the problems of existence is 
philosophical. In this partly lies the cause of some of his 
highest achievements, and also of that overwhelming and 
obscuring of the form which is also perhaps his greatest 
defect. He is not content with offering occasional propitiatory 
oblations to the blind forces crossing men’s paths, and violently 
altering or shattering their destinies in an unforeseen and 
arbitrary manner. To him life has a central meaning, a 
meaning too deep and infinite for the mind of man to pierce: 
but what he was set on earth for, and what should be his final 
aim in life, is to seek the utmost limit of such knowledge 
attainable (though by the very nature of our being and lot, 
no absolute knowledge is possible, or possibly even desirable), 
and to bring his finite life and will into conformity with the 
greater infinite will and meaning lying beyond. In short, it 
is his duty to accomplish himself and his true being in this 
life as fully as it les within his power to do so. No one 
perhaps before has ever helped educated men and women, as 
Browning has, to a right estimation of what constitutes the 
veal and permanent, among the perishing yet obtruding shows 
and circumstances of life. 

Yet we must not look to him for any elaborate meta- 
physical system, nor for anything approaching to the laborious 
following up of abstract ideas, or their metaphysical ex- 
pression. He is first and essentially a poet, and real life, 
whether of action or feeling, and the struggles of men and 
women are what first interest him. With him philosophy is 
apparently rather an attitude of mind than a definite study. 
This has been well defined by a writer’ (the importance of 
whose work to a full understanding of the poet must be 
gratefully acknowledged) in the passages which follow. 

“To show that Mr. Browning is a metaphysical poet, is to 
show that he is not a metaphysical thinker, though he is a 





1 Mrs, Sutherland Orr, Handbook to Robert Browning's Works. 
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thinker whose thought is metaphysical so far as principle 
goes. . . . . It is essential to bear in mind that Mr. 
Browning is a metaphysical poet and not a metaphysical 
thinker, to do justice to the depth and originality of his 
creative power, for his imagination includes everything, 
which, at a given moment, a human being can think or 
feel, and often finds itself, therefore at some point to which 
other minds have reasoned their way.” 

Nor must we expect to find in Browning any assertion of 
religious dogma, or the profession of any distinct. religious 
creed. Dogma, to speak frankly, does not appear to interest 
him, except as illustrating the various ways in which light 
and inspiration can reach men’s souls. It is the human effect 
rather than the dogma itself which even there apparently 
arrests his attention ; and should we come to a study of his 
works prepared to find in him the apologist or teacher of any 
special creed or form of religion, though many scattered 
passages in his writings would encourage our hopes, we should 
have missed, I venture to think, the real key-note of the whole, 
and the message he has to give us. His deeply religious 
attitude of mind strikes us no less than the bold confidence 
with which he seeks truth everywhere, rather than within the 
confines of any creed, however wide. His was too deep a 
passion and too wide a range of sympathy to be held within 
the hedges and palisades of dogma, which weaker men have 
wisely built around themselves as props and defences. It is 
obvious that any such absolute and definite limitation which, 
though framed as a support, implies by its existence not only 
a pause in development, but a barrier of separation between 
man and man, was not in harmony with the mind of the 
poet, who saw growth and development everywhere, and in 
everything, from the stars in their courses to the worm 
beneath his foot, recognised the manifestation of God himself 
in his two attributes of Power and Love, fulfilling himself “ in 
many ways.” 

That Browning is to many a deep and powerful spiritual 
force, and in very truth a religious teacher of the highest order 
can nolonger bedenied. Thatin his writings we must look for 
the spirit and essence of belief rather than the clearly defined 
form is equally clear. And it will be well therefore, whatever 
our own personal religious convictions may be, to endeavour to 
lay them so far aside that we can follow for the time being 
where the poet has led the way, and try to form for our- 
selves, however inadequately, some general view of the root 
of the faith which inspired a long life, and found such noble 
and triumphant expression at its close :—- 
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One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.’ 


Perhaps no other five consecutive lines of his poems touch 
on so many characteristic and salient points of his teaching, 
and they therefore form a good introduction to its closer study. 
They show his courageous optimism, his absolute faith in the 
triumph of good over evil, the splendid width shown in his 
views of apparent failure and success in this life, which pro- 
ceed from the faith in immortality underlying them—a faith 
which implies the belief that this life is only one stage in a 
progress of infinite development. 

Leaving then the'debateable region of dogma behind, what 
is it which first strikes us in Browning's theory of life, and 
which finds a continuous expression in his works from the 


I believe in God and truth 
And love ; 


in the immature “Pauline” to this “Epilogue” which so 
touchingly closes the last volume ; an expression only growing 
stronger and more triumphant towards the close? It is 
surely an unswerving and deeply-rooted faith in the fact of 
God’s existence, and the ultimate victory of good over evil 
A robust and ever-present faith—which breathes through the 
whole of his writings, and is the more striking in an age 
which to many appears to have passed through the convulsions 
of doubt, only to be lulled into indifferentism. And so stro 
is it, and so unshaken the calm consciousness of power whi 
springs from it, that it can accept even doubt itself as an 
auxiliary and almost necessary consequence of its own exis- 
tence, and hails the apparently confusing discoveries of 
science as only new contributions to the force of truth. And 
the vitality of this faith is shown in the way it dominates his 
whole view of life, and seems to centralise every other aspect 
of thought, and weld the different spheres of thought and 
experience into a living whole. What to so many men and 
women seems nothing, in ordinary happy moments, but a 
tranquil opinion, is to him a vital essence, fusing whatever 
it touches, and touching every side and every particle of life : 
in fact, implicit in life itself and finding its highest expression 
in man. 

And this central fact once secure, what a new world “swims 
into our ken,” what a robust and healthy optimism is the 





» Epilogue in Asolando, 
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result, an optimism wholly unlike the more common one of 
a satisfied emotionalism. When it finds expression in 
Browning’s writings it carries a deeper meaning than the 
words alone convey, for the consciousness is ever present with 
us of the rock from whence it was hewn, the foundations on 
which it stands. If to him the world is all right, at least. we 
know why— 

God’s in His Heaven, 

Alls right with the world 
sang Pippa. 

This world’s no blot for us, 
Nor blank, it means intensely, and means good 


says Fra Lippo Lippi, and again in “The Guardian Angel” 
the poet speaks in his own person— 


O world, as God has made it! All is beauty : 
And knowing this, is love, and love is duty. 
What further may be sought for or declared ? 


And here, before going further, it will be well to examine 
briefly the form under which we have to seek the expression 
of Browning’s views of life, in which his own faith and its 
teaching lies. Throughout his volumes the occasions when he 
speaks in his own person are few, though perhaps they 
number among them some. of the most beautiful of all his 
poems, notably “ By the Fireside.” He is, as we have said, 
a dramatic poet, though the form adopted is an unconventional 
one. Still in its essence his poetry is dramatic. Men and 
women are what interest him chiefly in life, the problems 
involved in the clash of their personalities and circumstance, 
the problems of human beings in friction with each other, and 
human nature in friction with itself; the problems, in fact, of 
life, of character and thought. And these clothe themselves 
in the most distinctive and different shapes and personalities, 
and if in his prefatory poem he speaks of his fifty men and 
women we can now add a far larger number to them. And 
while noticing the incisive distinctness of type, and the clearest 
individuality in his dramatis persone, the wide range of 
sympathy and high dramatic power displayed in their delinea- 
tion, we are equally struck with the strong subjective vein 
running through all his characters, and putting into their dis- 
tinctive utterances a touch which is only of the poet himself, 
and is born of his own deeply-rooted philosophy of life. The 
characteristics are too strong in all his ideal portraits for 
any possibility of confusion; his men and women stand out 
boldly, whether historical or ideal, as the great ones of 
the past against the misty background of time. Whether 
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the pathetic figure of the nameless poet of Valladolid who 
had passed 


Through a whole campaign of the world’s life and death, 
Doing the King’s work all the dim day long,' 


or the great of history, from Saul to Strafford, they live 
equally distinctly for us, and we scarcely question the reality 
of the portraiture, or whether or no they had actually moved 
across the world’s stage. 

This being the case, it adds a double point to the other 
almost equally distinct expression and portraiture running 
through them all of the mind of the poet himself. His view 
of life, the meaning of its riddle, his faith in the unseen, of 
which this world is but one of many expressions, lies below, 
and is involved in all the varying expressions of human life 
before us. Passed in review they seem as clearly the many 
facets of the one transparent whole as each is distinctive in 
itself. It would be interesting and instructive, did space 
allow, to run through even the bare subject of each poem, as 
illustrative of the points in life which interested the poet, and 
were deliberately chosen by him. Of course, in utterances of 
a dramatic kind, the temptation is obvious of forcing or 
wresting them unfairly to suit or prove a preconceived view, 
and it is principally for this reason that I venture to think a 
review of the whole, as a whole, of importance. Browning, 
himself, in a note to the Dramatic Lyrics, probably as well 
known as his poems themselves, guards against a misuse of the 
sentiments he puts into the mouths of his characters. He 
speaks of the poems as “though often Lyric in expression, 
always Dramatic in principle, and so many utterances of so 
many imaginary persons, not mine.” 

In face of such a clear disclaimer, it is obvious that the 
greatest care should be taken against wresting quotations, and 
it is only such views as seem to underlie each separate instance, 
and are the groundwork of them all and clearly characteristic 
of the writer, which we have any excuse for presenting as our 
own debt to him as a teacher. That such and such views of 
life, and such and such faith is to be found even through the 
speech of some of his ideal characters, no attentive student of 
his writings will question, though probably in each case they 
will be modified by the individual views and temperament of 
the reader. He himself seems to admit it, in the very poem 
to which the note is appended, when he says :— 
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Love, you saw me gather men and women, 
® ° % 9 sg 


Enter each and all, and use their service, 
Speak from every mouth,—! 


And in dediéating this special collection of poems to his wife 
it is difficult not to believe that the impulse which prompted 
him was the closely personal interests which were expressed 
through the mouths of his men and women. 

To return then to our inquiry into these steadfast and appa- 

rently subjective views which seem to underlie each varying 
expression. It would be needless to add quotations or evidence 
to prove this first and unshaken belief in God’s existence. It 
is the key-note of the whole, and is reflected in almost every- 
thing he wrote, and it will be well to study it rather more in 
its details and conclusions, which will lead us back at the end 
to the completed chord of faith. 
' God, then, exists, and rules the world and life; men are his 
children, they are the clay and he the potter, time and cireum- 
stance the wheel on which they are shaped. His also is the 
natural order. Our knowledge of him, of ourselves, of the 
uses and meaning of the present existence is bounded by it, 
but, though full of apparent contradictions and wholly incom- 
plete, it is not necessarily false, unless we make it so by 
judging of existence as a whole from our limited standpoint, 
and with our limited powers of observation : 


Therefore to whom turn I but to Thee, the ineffable Name ? 
Builder and maker, ‘hou, of houses not made with hands ! 
What, have fear of change from Thee who art ever the same ? 
Doubt that Thy power can fill the heart that Thy power expands ? 
There shall never be one lost good! What was shall live as before : 
The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound ; 
What was good, shall be good, with, for evil, so much good more ; 
On the earth the broken arcs, in the heaven, a perfect round.” 


This leads us to one of his most characteristic views, on 
which he insists in all his more serious poems, and which 
underlies much of his lighter work, namely, the incomplete- 
ness of man’s life, such as we know it, and the necessary in- 
completeness of his knowledge. Nowhere, perhaps, is Brown- 
ing’s strength greater, nor finds a more characteristic expression 
than in his attitude towards this stumbling-block of thought. 
He neither elevates the present life into the whole with the 
more modern materialists, and declines to consider or even 
acknowledge any outcome of experience or thought which 
cannot be tabulated and explained ; nor does he degrade this life 
to a mere painful stage of probation, which it is sinful to care 
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greatly for or to rejoice in, with one section of earnest reli- 
gionists to whom doubt is simply the tempting of the Evil One. 
His view, as we should expect, is something robuster and more 
spiritual than either. He fixes on the word “probation,” and 
employs it in a wider sense. This world and life he recognises, 
as we have seen, as a part, possibly a small and obscure part, 
of a great whole, to which this is merely one stage of develop- 
ment. It is thus impossible for the creatures of a day, men 
cramped by the conditions of their temporal existence, to con- 
ceive of the whole. That is the attribute of God himself. 
Man can but believe that, could he do so, the contradictions 
of his present being and lot would disappear, and he would 
acquiesce in a complete moral order, of which he has here but 
fragmentary intuitions and knowledge. ° 

It is only thus that the hardest problems of life can find 
their solution, and be faced with courage. Change, decay, 
and death, these are stern foes, obtruding themselves upon life 
at every turn, before whom all faith drops groundward unless 


equipped to face them. 


Nothing can be as it has been before ; 


Better, so call it, only not the same. 
& ed & i ¢ 


Simple? Why this is the old woe o’ the world ; 
Tune to whose rise and fall we live and die. 
Rise with it, then! Rejoice that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 

His soul’s wings never furled ! 

That’s a new question ; still replies the fact 
Nothing endures : the wind moans, saying so ; 

We moan in acquiescence : there’s life’s pact, 
Perhaps probation—do J know ? 

God does: endure his act !! 


We cannot explain, we can but acquiesce in change, and its 
apparent sequel death, and the contradictions they involve. We 
must “moan” as we do so, unless some confidence is ours of a 
fixed point beyond them, and yet within ourselves, over which 
they are for ever powerless; of a greater harmony which has 
power to include the discords. It is thus that Browning 
teaches us to think of them and yet “ rejoice,” in one of the 
finest poems and noblest expressions of faith in our language—* 

Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made: 
Our times are in His hand 


Who saith “A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor be afraid!” 
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So he leads us, and we feel a new strength inspire us even 
at the outset. For he has found the fixed points over which 
age and death have no power, in God and the human soul, 
which, emanating from him, must become one with him 
again. 

Rejoice we are allied 
To That which doth provide 

And not partake, effect and not receive! 
A spark disturbs our clod, 


Nearer we hold of God 
Who gives, than of His tribes that take, I must believe. 


Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids not sit nor stand, but go! 

Be our joys three-parts pain ——, etc. 


This has struck ahigh courageous note! He recognises life 
as a field of ceaseless effort, a struggle from the lower to the 
higher; and man, despite his finite nature, as ultimately 
one with God— 


Therefore I summon age, 
he says, 
To grant youth’s heritage, 
Life's struggle having so far reached its term. 
Thence shall I pass, approved 
A man, for aye removed 
From the developed brute ; a God though in the germ. 


And I shall thereupon 
Take rest, e’er I be gone 
Once more on my adventures brave and new: 
Fearless and unperplexed, 
When I wage battle next, 
What weapons to select, what armour to endue. 


So much for age—it has no terrors for him; and he adds 
with equal confidence— 


Thou waitest age: wait death nor be afraid! 
io a a & S 


Fool! All that is, at all, 
Lasts ever, past recall ; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure; 
What entered into thee, 
That was, is, and shall be: 
Time’s wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay endure. 


He fixed thee ’mid this dance 
Of plastic circumstance, 
This Present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain arrest: 
Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 
Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed. 
2 


Q 
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Here, therefore, we have the spectacle of man in the bonds 
and boundaries of finite existence, yet conscious within him- 
self of a spark of immortal life, over which they have no 
power: for ever doomed to be “looking forward to those 
things which are before,” to lead a double existence in which 
flesh and spirit must be at warfare— 


Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what's a heaven for : 


It is this intimation of immortality which, in varying 
forms, beneath the disguises of change, and decay, and doubt, 
is perpetually presented to us in Browning’s writings. Fully 
to understand God would be to limit him to finite conditions, 
to make him in the likeness of man, and to degrade what is 
indeed the essence of faith itself. As he makes Johannes of 
Agricola say— 

God whom I praise; how could I praise, 
If such as I might understand, 


Make out and reckon on His ways, 
And bargain for His love. 


And this leads us to, perhaps, the most characteristic of all 
Browning’s theories, drawn as it is from this belief that the 
life of man on earth is only one stage in his development— 
his view of doubt. His attitude towards it is one of singular 
boldness. To him it is, as we have said, almost an integral 
part of belief, under the conditions of our limited existence 
and knowledge. He faces it with a faith bolder than itself, a 
faith so vital and powerful that it dares to claim it as an 
auxiliary force. To him it is an ever-springing protest 
against the incompleteness of our life and knowledge as a 
tinal condition, which leads to “the assurance of things hoped 
for;” the perpetual emphasis of the contradictions of our 
existence, which is the most emphatic denial of their final 
reality. 

And what is failure here, but a triumph’s evidence 
For the fulness of the days? 


he makes Abt Vogler say; and again in that wonderful 
poem, “A Death in the Desert,” the dying ancient Apostle, 
prophetically confronting the new doubts which should arise 
in the world, accepts with equal power the necessary progress, 
even in the appreciation of truth, which must be reached 
through error. For as he says— 
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—- this gift of truth 
Once grasped, were this our soul’s gain safe, and sure 
To prosper as the body’s gain is wont,— 
Why, man’s probation would conclude, his earth 
Crimbles; for he both reasons and decides, 
Weighs first, then chooses: will he give up fire 
For gold or purple once he knows its worth? 
Could he give Christ up were His worth as plain? 
Therefore, I say, to test man, the proofs shift, 
Nor may he grasp that fact like other fact —— 


And again in a long argument he shows how man’s place 
stands midway between the lower perfection of the beast and 
the highest perfection, God; that he is— 


a thing nor God nor beast, 


Made to know that he can know and not more: 
® L* g ° be] 


While man knows partly but conceives beside, 
Creeps ever on from fancies to the fact, 

And in this striving, this converting air 

Into a solid he may grasp and use, 

Finds progress, man’s distinctive mark alone, 
Not God’s and not the beast’s: God is, they are, 
Man partly is, and wholly hopes to be. 

Such progress could no more attend his soul 
Were all it struggles after found at first 

And guesses changed to knowledge absolute—— 


This being the case, why should doubt so shake our souls ? 
It is but one step in a certain progress towards the only 
reality, truth— 

Do I remonstrate: folly wide the mark! 
Rather I prize the doubt 


Low kinds exist without, 
Finished and finite clods, untroubled by a spark.' 


It would be interesting, did space allow, to follow up the 
poet’s meaning as it is illustrated in one of the last poems of 
the new volume, where he describes the deliverance of the 
speaker from life in the perfect star Rephan, and’ proves 
that perfection attained without struggle has no vitality or 
existence. The poet’s words alone will suffice— 


No want—whatever should be, is now : 
No growth—that’s change— : 
% a a3 


% 
No hope, no fear : as to-day, shall be 


To-morrow : advance or retreat need we 
At our standstill through eternity ? 
o & <3 os 
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No fellowship— 

e ¢ o o 
Was it Thou, above all lights that are, 
Prime Potency, did thy hand unbar 
The prison-gate of Rephan my star? 

S o % 9 


I stagnated there where weak and strong, 
The wise and the foolish, right and wrong 


Are merged alike in a neutral Best, 
Can I tell? No more than at whose behest 
The passion arose in my passive breast. 


And I yearned for no sameness but difference 
In thing and thing, that should shock my sense 
With a want of worth in them all, and thence 


Startle me up, by an Infinite 
Discovered above and below me . 
¢ % % ¢ & 


Enough: for you doubt, you hope, O men, 
You fear, you agonize, die: what then? 
Is an end to your life’s work out of ken? 


Have you no assurance that, earth at end, 
Wrong will prove right? Who made shall mend 
In the higher sphere to which yearnings tend ? 


Why should I speak? You divine the test— 
When the trouble grew in my pregnant breast 
A voice said “So wouldst thou strive, not rest ? 


“ Burn and not smoulder, win by worth, 
Not rest content with a wealth that’s death? 
Thou art past Rephan, thy place be Earth! ” 


Here and now, as we have seen, our judgment of existence 
as a whole must be incomplete. We can but recognise a law 
of progress, and snatch at all such indications of the final 
order as are given us. And this leads us to one of the most 
important points in the poet’s faith, and the large humanity 
which characterises his judgments of men and women. For 
the same reason, he says, it is impossible to judge from our 
limited standpoint of the ultimate failure and success of a 
man’s life. “What are we set on earth for?” is a question 
which must be answered before we can attempt to judge 
whether or no each man has attained the object of his existence 
here. And as this object and its attainment is not bounded 
by our knowledge, our attitude should be one of extreme 
charity to our fellows. The remembrance of this should 
temper our proneness to judge hardly the motives and actions 
of other men and women, and should destroy the bigotry of the 
conventional moral judgment, which confines goodness and 
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the moral sphere within the limits of a philosophy or creed 
applicable only to certain conditions of life. Of all things the 
world’s ordinary view of success is the most delusive— 


All service ranks the same with God — 
With God whose puppets, best and worst, 
Are we: there is no last nor first. 


Its view of failure is even more shallow, and upon this 
Browning insists in poem after poem, though possibly it finds 
its highest expression in the words of Andrea del Sarto, the 
faultless painter— 


I do what many dream of all their lives, 
—Dream? Strive to do, and agonise to do, 
And failindoing. . . . 
Who strive—you don’t know how the others strive 
* & & % % % 
Yet do much less. : 
Well, less is more, Lucrezia : I am judged. 
There burns a truer light of God in them, 
In their vexed beating stuffed and stopped-up brain, 
Heart, or whate’er else, than goes on to prompt 
This low-pulsed forth-right craftsman’s hand of mine. 
Their works drop groundward, but themselves, I know, 
Reach many a time a heaven that’s shut to me, 
Enter and take their place there sure enough, 
Though they come back and cannot tell the world. 
My works are nearer heaven, but I sit here. 
2 ° ° ° ° ° 
In this world who can do a thing, will not ; 
And who would do it, cannot, I perceive : 
Yet the will’s somewhat—somewhat, too, the power— 
And thus we half-men struggle— 
° e ° ° ° ° 
pihrattel ven os What would one have ? 
In heaven, perhaps, new chances, one more chance— 


I have quoted more of the poem than would have sufficed 
for my purpose, which was to show how the idea of a com- 
pletion elsewhere annihilates the ordinary conception of 
success and failure, as it brings out the intimations of a 
further life in the limitations here, and the positive need of 
doubt and the sense of incompletion, which in some natures 
is essential to their development. 

So far I have endeavoured to express in a necessarily rapid 
and incomplete summary, what appears to me to be the 
general groundwork of the poet’s religious views; though 
within the limits of an article it has been impossible even 
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to attempt to show their most characteristic development 
in his theories of love. For those conversant with his 
poems I venture to think that illustrations will have risen 
at every turn to their memories; though it is rather on the 
sum total of impressions left by his writings that I would 
rely for confirmation of my views of his meaning, than 
on any definite selections, however adequate. 

No final judgment, as we have seen, is possible in this life, 
of its failure or success, nor any adequate conception of its 
place in the scheme of being. Far less can we conceive of 
God, and it is only through those attributes which are appre- 
ciable by man’s finite nature, that we can approach him. 

Of these, two stand out clearly in Browning’s writings, and 
it is here that he comes most nearly into touch with Chris- 
tianity, and his own individual faith seems to blend and 
become almost one with it. God, then, we find according to 
the poet, has manifested himself to man as Power and Love. 
The one is inconceivable, the other the mysterious vital key- 
stone of the arch between God and man. And even here the 
universal law of progress has held good. At first man could 
but see, and bend beneath the might of power, yet “past 
mind’s conception—power.” And this the poet shows is 
inevitable. We see and feel it everywhere, but, do we seek to 
understand it as it is manifested even in its smallest works, 
the bird, the worm, the beast, we “cower back from the 
search.” 

Knowledge has laid a load on man’s mind, prostrate before 
the loveless Power it ever tries vainly to withstand. “ Ever 
resistless fact” lies before us, compelling our awe, our admi- 
ration, but not our love. No more, says Browning, can the 
clay withstand the Potter, than 


Can the whelmed mind disobey 
Knowledge, the cataract. 


All is effect of cause: 
As it would, has willed and done 
Power: and my mind’s applause 
Goes, passing laws each one, 
To Omnipotence, Lord of laws. 


Head praises, but heart refrains 
From loving’s acknowledgment.' 


And then into this word of force before which man and his 
poor life shrink and dwindle into protesting nothingness, has 
come a new and stronger power, Love. This was the sudden 
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vision which since it “was made flesh and dwelt among us,” 
has transformed not only the life here, but all else besides. 
This, which, did we understand it more fully, is only another 
aspect of power, is the same, made perfect, “come full into 
play.” It was a prophetic vision of such divine love, beyond 
the resistless fact, and yet one with it, which rose in David's 
breast with his own yearning love and pity for the stricken 
soul of King Saul, whom no promised renewal of earthly 
power and grandeur could comfort. David had seen the 
power of God everywhere— 


I but open my eyes,—and perfection, no more and no less, 
In the kind I imagined, full fronts me, and God is seen God 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul, and the clod. 


This he sees, but within him rises that divine overflow of 
‘love and pity, in which he recognises something of an in- 
visible presence, which unites him suddenly and mysteriously, 
but, as his whole soul attests, eternally, with God himself. He 
recognises from his own finite love the infinity of love and 
power, and their union in the Godhead. He has sought to 


Interpose at the difficult minute, snatch Saul, the mistake, 

Saul, the failure, the ruin he seems now,—and bid him awake 
From the dream, tke probation, the prelude, to find himself set 
Clear and safe in new light and new life,—a new harmony yet 

To be run, and continued, and ended—who knows ?—or endure ! 
The man taught enough by life’s dream, of the rest to make sure ; 
By the pain-throb, triumphantly winning intensified bliss, 

And the next world’s reward and repose, by the struggles in this. 


This he has sought by the might of his love and its 
“impotent yearning ” to accomplish, and it brings the vision 
of love perfected. 


Would I suffer for him that Ilove? So wouldst thou—so wilt thou! 

So shall crown thee the topmost, ineffablest, uttermost crown— 

And thy love fill infinitude wholly, nor leave up nor down 

One spot for the creature to stand in! It is by no breath, 

Turn of eye, wave of hand, that salvation joins issue with death ! 

As thy love is discovered almighty, almighty be proved 

Thy power, that exists with and for it, of being beloved ! 

He who did most, shall bear most; the strongest shall stand the 
most weak. 

’Tis the weakness in strength, that I cry for! my flesh, that I seek 

In the Godhead ! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee ; a Man like to me, 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, for ever : A Hand like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ 
stand ! 


We turn from this rapture of new faith and knowledge to 
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another picture which the poet gives us. And here he speaks 
of Lazarus ; Lazarus raised from the dead, 


Earth forced on a soul’s use while seeing heaven,' 


and treading the more perplexedly his earthly path for it. 
He is 

Professedly the faultier that he knows 

God’s secret. 


He simply waits in prone submission for death to restore his 
equilibrium : “ premature full growth” having come to him. 
As we read the touching picture which the Arab physician 
draws of him, some of the already noticed points of Browning's 
theory of life will revert to our minds: such as the necessity 
for incompleteness and uncertainty, and their naturalness in 
this life. But the whole picture is shown in its touching de- 
tails only to turn us with a sudden powerful movement back 
upon the mind of the Arab physician, who excusing his 
detailed account of the man’s life on the ground that it is 
valuable as illustrating one form of epilepsy, suddenly breaks 
from his critical attitude, and lets the consuming wonder 
that holds him, as he stands on the threshold of a new 
truth, have vent— 


The very God ! think, Abib: dost thou think ? 
So, the All-Great, were the All-Loving too— 

So through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, “‘O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face my hands fashioned, see it in myself ! 

Thou hast no power nor may’st conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 

And thou must love me who have died for thee ! 


The Christian doctrine of man’s redemption, by love and 
sacritice, could hardly find a higher expression. 

We shall find a somewhat ditterent treatment in “ A Death 
in the Desert.” Here the ancient dying Apostle John becomes 
prophetically conscious of the new doubts which would be 
born into the world, as David before him had foreseen the 
new faith. He who leaned upon the breast of Jesus, now 
hears men question, not only whether Christ himself ever 
lived, but whether he, John, “was at all.” His mode of 
answering is most instructive and interesting. First he does 
not re-assert the facts as things he has seen; he admits that 
influenced by physical fear he has even denied them once in 
Christ’s lifetime, so how can he judge those who deny what 
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they never saw? Let “the ‘proofs shift” he seems to say, 
man will be “tested” so. The.real denial which leads to 
death is of the inward truth, once apprehended by the soul. 
And there he leaves off contesting about the seen fact 
altogether, and reverts to the only method by which man 
apprehends truth—ie., by the principle of growth and pro- 
gress within his own consciousness— 


I say that man was made to grow, not stop; 

That help, he needed once, and needs no more, 
Having grown but an inch by, is withdrawn : 

For he hath new needs, and new helps to these. 
This imports solely, man should mount on each 
New height in view ; the help whereby he mounts, 
The ladder-rung his foot has left, may fall, 

Since all things suffer change save God the Truth. 
Man apprehends Him newly at each siage 
Whereat earth’s ladder drops, its service done ; 
And nothing shall prove twice what once was proved. 


Thus, a real living truth once apprehended, he stays assert- 
ing “proofs” no longer, but goes on to the next. “ This,” 
John adds, “ might be pagan teaching; now hear mine.” He 
however himself goes on to show that, the need for miracles 
having ceased, they, or their appearance, ceased also; faith 


having grown and not needing longer to be compelled ; that, 
when once the truth, involved in God becoming man, has 
been grasped by the soul, it must be used, not re-stated. And 
here, he again imagines himself questioned plainly and nar- 
rowly as to the facts. Did Christ live, die, rise again—is, in 
brief, the story true ? 

But the dying Apostle has got into a region of reality more 
vivid than any presentment of facts at any given moment of 
a life on earth. Such questions have no longer any meaning 
to the man to whom truth “ 7s now, and ever shall be,” to whom 
the vital essence of the Love of God has been, is, and will be 


Wher eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 


Why stop, he seems to ask, at any one stage of God's manifes- 
tation of himself? Accept each step, and pass on to the next. 


God’s gift was that man should conceive of truth 
And yearn to gain it, catching at mistake, 
As midway help till he reach fact indeed. 
Man was obliged at first to learn by facts, as the brutes ; 


Next as man, obliged by his own mind, 
Bent, habit, nature, knowledge turned to law. 
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And the Apostle goes on to urge him to “reach the type,” 
through a perpetual search after truth in the varying forms 
which rise with varying times, the truth that “shall make 
you free.” And he adds— 


If ye demur, this judgment on your head, 

Never to reach the ultimate, angels’ law, 
Indulging every instinct of the soul 

There where law, life, joy, impulse are one thing! 


Whether he speaks through the mouth of the aged Apostle, 
or the ancient Rabbi, we find Browning conceives of truth 
as being definitely spiritual, at harmony with itself, and 
manifesting itself through an endless progress of develop- 
ment. It is difficult not to accept as the poet’s personal 
expression, the lines— 


ge Praise be Thine! 
I see the whole design, 
I, who saw power, see now Love perfect too: 
Perfect I call Thy plan : 
Thanks that I was a man! 
Maker, remake, complete,—I trust what Thou shalt do !! 


Or again in the “ Reverie ” he seems to sum up his expression 
of faith: 
Then life is—to wake not sleep, 
Rise and not rest, but press 
From earth's level where blindly creep 
Things perfected more or less, 
To the heaven’s height, far and steep, 


Where, amid what strifes and storms 
May wait the adventurous quest, 
Power is Love—transports, transforms 
Who aspired from worst to best, 
Sought the soul’s world, spurned the worms. 


I have faith such end shall be: 

From the first, Power was—I knew. 
lice has made clear to me 

That, strive but for closer view, 
Love were as plain to see. 


When see? When there dawns a day, 
If not on the homely earth, 
Then yonder, worlds away, 
Where the strange and new have birth, 
And Power comes full in play.? 


Let such as are interested in the matter decide for them- 
selves whether or no they can fit Browning into the ranks 
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of pure Theism or Christianity; his large humanity and 
extraordinary power of intellectual sympathy made it possible 
for him to recognise the same truth under many forms, and 
share in many of its expressions. I would rather think of 
him as a leader and fellow-comrade to all those who “seek 
after God,” and say in the words of his own Pompilia—' 
Through such souls alone 
God stooping shows sufficient of His light 
For us i’ the dark to rise by. And I rise. 


MARIAN VON GLEHN. 





IIL—Brownina’s THEOLOGY. 


There is at the first blush a superficial resemblance between 
a poet and a theologian. Both the one and the other give 
formal expression in accurate phraseology to some of our 
profoundest feelings. The poet, as well as the theologian, 
expresses explicitly what we feel most deeply. The theolo- 
gian, equally with the poet, deals with the ideals of life, and 
especially the architectonic ideals that organise life and make 
it, or should make it, one vast grand poem. A little more 
harping on the same string, and especially a little more mix- 
ture of metaphors, and it would not be difficult to make out 
a good case for calling poet, priest, and theologian, poet writ 
large. 

But when we come to the mode in which the poet and the 
theologian respectively give expression to the ideal elements 
within us, all these resemblances vanish at once. ‘Think for a 
moment what is implied in the formal expression which a poet 
and a theologian respectively would give of the yearning after 
immortality. While the artist in words and moods would 
endeavour so to express the yearning as to invoke in his 
reader the same feeling that moves him with all its nuances of 
hope and doubt, rapture and shrinking, the theologian will be 
thinking under which section of what chapter of his Treatise 
on Eschatology the subject will most logically be introduced 
For the theologian as such appeals, or at least ought to 
appeal, solely to the reason, whereas the poet has the whole 
diapason of human nature to work upon. 





1 The Ring and the Book. 
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I seem to have cut away the ground beneath my own 
feet, if the thing be possible and the metaphor allowable, 
in thus distinguishing so sharply the respective functions of 
poet and theologian. If they be so distinct, how treat of 
Browning’s theology, on which I am to speak a few words 
from the Jewish point of view? But Browning, in this as 
in so many things, struck out a new line for himself. 
Regardless of the canon that a poet cannot be a theologian, 
he wrote theological poems in which the reasoning is at 
least as close and certainly as difficult to follow as that of 
many professed theologians. It is true they are mostly in 
dramatic form; instead of discussing anthropomorphism or 
fetishism, he gave us Caliban on Setebos ; instead of answering 
Strauss directly, he wrote Christmas Eve and Easter Day ; 
instead of writing an essay on miracles, he pictures for 
us Karshish’s reflections on the case of Lazarus. It is not, 
however, so difficult as one might think to penetrate beneath 
the mask of the dramatis persone and gain access to the 
thoughts of Robert Browning himself on the higher pro- 
blems and obscurest difficulties of life. It is these that con- 
stitute him a theologian in the strict sense of the word, and 
should enable us to place the poet in one or other of the 
categories into which the theologians of the day may be 
divided. 

In one case, indeed, Browning drops the mask of imper- 
sonation altogether, and speaks out on a theological subject 
of great importance. Stirred to the inmost depths by the 
sudden death of a friend, he discusses at some length in La 
Saisiaz the question of the immortality of the soul. Interest- 
ing as his treatment is, it scarcely comes within the scope of 
these remarks to consider it. For the dogma of immortality 
is one of natural religion, one common to all the creeds 
(except perhaps Buddhism). It is not more Jewish than 
Christian, Moslem than Greek, and in seeking to define 
Robert Browning’s relation to Judaism, we must deal with 
the dogmas more distinctive of the creeds, and consider his 
attitude towards them, and its relation to that of other 
religious thinkers of his time. 

His opinions show him to have been a member of the 
Broad Church School, as represented by Dean Stanley and 
the men of Essays and Reviews. A certain amount of sym- 
pathy is shown with what used to be known as German 
neologism, which in Christmas Eve is regarded as being even 
one of the ways of knowing Christ. But at the same time 
the inadequateness of the rationalistic attitude towards the 
Divinity of Christ is also insisted upon, and the assumption is 
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left that this, with all its consequences, the Incarnation and 
the Atonement, must be accepted by faith, if not to be 
definitely established by reason. Throughout this poem, the 
figure of Christ appears in such a form as would be impos- 
sible without a thorough faith in his Divinity. It must 
therefore be owned that so far as the evidence of -his works 
goes, the jubilation of the orthodox Christian over the faith of 
Browning is to a certain extent justified, and there is little or 
no reason to suppose, as some Jewish students of the poet have 
thought, that his creed was a pure monotheism with a rejec- 
tion of the Incarnation. Browning’s theology was: distine- 
tively Christian, and in no way can be said to approximate 
to Judaism on the chief point that separates the two reli- 


gions. 


_ At the same time, outside Christmas Eve very little stress is 
laid on the influence of the Mediator in the spiritual life, the 
practical side by which the Divinity of Christ is made 
operative in the Christian life. But herein Browning is only 
at one with the rest of the Broad Church who tend to at- 
tenuate the function of mediation till Christ becomes little 
more than the spiritual brother in God, and Christ-worship 
becomes practically impossible. Another tendency which he 
likewise shares with the school of thought with which I am 
identifying him is the practical disappearance of the third 
person of the Trinity from his theology. Except in such 
vague form as “God’s Spirit” or the “Spirit of Love” there 
is scarcely any reference to the Holy Spirit in his writings. 
Speaking generally then, Browning’s theology is that of 
the Broad Church with all its catholicity, but also with all its 
vagueness, and its want of touch with the practical religious 
life. So far as Browning’s thought on religious matter seems 
Jewish, it is because of its Broad Church tone. In a fuller 
treatment of the subject it would be necessary, as it would 
be interesting, to discuss from a Jewish point of view the 
whole broad Church movement, before determining how far 
Browning approximates to the Jewish position. In many 
Jewish circles it was thought, and is still thought, that the 
Broad Church was a tendency in Christianity towards 
Judaism. This is, however, erroneous; it is a tendency 
towards Unitarianism, not towards Judaism, as indeed both 
Mr. Voysey and Mr. Stopford Brooke have practically shown. 
Now, however much we may differ as to what Judaism is, 
and of recent years we have agreed to differ exceedingly, 
there is one point on which we are all agreed. Judaism is dif- 
ferentiated from Unitarianism by an additional element which 
may be called either racial or historical. The practical recog- 
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nition of God in History, and of a divine mission for Israel 
is a necessary part of Judaism according to all schools, how- 
ever much they may differ as to the mode of operation of 
the Divine Spirit in men’s affairs, or as to the exact character 
of the function Israel is to play in order to fulfil the designs 
of that Spirit. It is this quality that makes Judaism, which, 
at first sight, seems so akin to Unitarianism, on closer inves- 
tigation turn out to show a closer kinship with the Roman 
Catholic Church, as is after all only natural, as their historical 
relationship is really that of mother and daughter. 

The Broad Church is singularly unsusceptible to the claims 
of History and of development in religion, and Browning 
shares in this quality of his school. Indeed he extends this 
unsympathy with the conception of history as a divine process 
so far as to limit very much his general poetic treatment of 
historic subjects. For a poet who dealt so much with the past 
as he did, there is singularly little of the nationalist point of 
view of treating history. I mean the conception that nations, 
just as religions, have their main function in the creation of 
specific types of human character. Considering that he lived 
so much in Italy when her noblest elements were most deeply 
imbued with this conception, considering also that Mrs. 

3rowning had the deepest sympathy with it, it is curious 
how very little there is in Browning that strikes the patriotic 
or nationalist note. Here again he chimes in with the general 
sentiments of his school of religious thought, who have been 
cosmopolitan to a fault. 

Perhaps the most distinctive point in Browning’s teaching 
is the view which I have elsewhere ventured to sum up in 
the formula “ Aspiration is achievement” (Atheneum, Dec. 
21st, 1889, p. 859). This, as applied to theology, would per- 
haps lead to one of the most striking doctrines of the Broad 
Church in one of its more recent developments. I refer to 
Dr. Abbot’s remarkable view of the religious use of illusion 
as leading on to higher forms of truth. From a Jewish point 
of view, this is of interest, as chiming in with Maimonides’ 
conception of Christianity and Islam being two forms of use- 
ful illusion that will lead on to Judaism. But there is no 
evidence that Browning shared Dr. Abbot’s view, and for this 
reason I have affiliated him with the school of Stanley. 

Hitherto in regarding Browning as a theologian of the 
Broad Church School we have been dealing rather with the 
points in which he and his school, or rather his school and 
he, differ from the Jewish way of looking at things religious. 
But there remains one other point besides the tendency to 
Unitarianism wherein the Broad Church approaches Judaism, 
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as Jews have every reason to know and be thankful for. 
With all its vagueness of doctrine and attenuation of dogma, 
the Broad School has been ever honourably distinguished by 
its toleration both in theory and practice. Both in eschatology 
and in the doctrine of sin, Judaism and the Broad Church are 
at one in declaring a man’s deeds, and not his creed, to be the 
criterion of his claims to the higher life both here and here- 
after. Here universalism and nationalism are at one. 

It is here of course that Browning’s Jewish poems come in 
as part of his general theological attitude, and it may be of 
interest to review those that deal most directly with Jewish 
subjects. “Holy Cross Day” puts with considerable humour 
the case against conversion in the form of a Roman Jew’s 
soliloquy while attending but not listening to a sermon which 
the Jews of the Ghetto were forced to endure once a year. 
No Jew could wish to have the Apologia pro domo sud put 
with more force than in the ringing lines in which the poet 
makes his Rabbi address the Christ— 


O thou, if that martyr-gash 
Fell on thee coming to take thine own, 
And we gave the Cross, when we owed the Throne— 


Thou art the Judge. We are bruised thus. 

But, the judgment over, join sides with us ! 

Thine too is the cause ! and not more thine 

Than ours, is the work of these dogs and swine, 

Whose life laughs through and spits at their creed, 

Who maintain thee in word, and defy thee in deed. 
° ° cS ° © 

By the torture, prolonged from age to age, 

By the infamy, Israel’s heritage, 

By the Ghetto’s plague, by the garb’s disgrace, 

By the badge of shame, by the felon’s place, 

By the branding tool, the bloody whip, 

And the summons to Christian fellowship,— 


We boast our proof that at least the Jew 
Would wrest Christ’s name from the Devil's crew. 


Another less well known poem of toleration is that entitled 
“Filippo Baldunecci on the Privilege of Burial,” telling how 
a petty-minded painter annoyed the Jews by putting up a 
picture of the Virgin overlooking their graveyard, and when 
he had agreed to remove it for a consideration, replacing it 
by one of the, Crucifixion. At last the Jews buy both 
pictures, on the plea that they may have them in their pos- 
session, just as a Christian would not scruple to have one of 
Venus or of Zeus. The scorn of the Jews at Baldunecci’s 

R 
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action, and the meanness shown by it is heightened by their 
dignified and lofty rebuke at being plagued even in their 
graves. 
Death’s luxury we now rehearse 
While, living, through your streets we fare, 
And take your hatred: nothing worse 
Have we, once dead and safe, to bear. 


Another slight poem of Browning’s, never printed, I believe, 
in any of his works—it appeared in The Keepsake, 1856— 
expands a well-known saying of the “ Ethics of the Fathers ” : 


Ben KarsHook’s WISDOM. 


I. II. 


Would a man ’scape the rod, Quoth a young Sadducee, 
Rabbi Ben Karshook saith, “‘ Reader of many rolls, 
“See that he turn to God Is it so certain we 
The day before his death.” Have, as they tell us, souls ?” 


“‘ Ay, could a man inquire “ Son, there is no reply !” 
When it shall come?” I say, The Rabbi bit his beard, 
The Rabbi’s eye shoots fire, “ Certain, a soul have J— 
“Then let him turn to-day !” We may have none,” he sneer’d, 





Thus Karshook, the Hiram’s Hammer 
The Right-hand Temple-column 
Taught babes in grace their grammar 

And struck the simple, solemn. 


Browning’s toleration is shown in even a higher way than 
in these direct attacks on intolerance. It cannot have been 
by accident that he chose to give two of the most important 
summaries of his Weltweisheit by means of Jewish speakers, 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra” and “Jochanan Hakkadosh.” “Rabbi 
Ben Ezra” is by many considered Browning’s most striking 
poem, and certainly it yields to none of his in dignity and 
lucidity. It is of peculiar interest to English Jews as the 
eponymous hero is Abraham ibn Ezra, who was himself in 
England, “the island of the corner of the earth” (a pun on 
Angle terre) as he calls it, in the spring and summer of 1158. 
It is scarcely likely that Browning knew more of him than 
that he was a distinguished Rabbi of the Middle Ages. Cer- 
tainly the poem has none of those satiric touches with which 
Abraham ibn Ezra’s name is associated in the mind of the 
student of Jewish literature. Nothing can be more dignified 
and stoical than the soliloquy of the old Rabbi reviewing 
life, and seeing that it is very good both in youth, with its 
pleasure, and in age, with its experience. The image of the 
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Potter and the Wheel, hackneyed as it has been by the homi- 
lists, has never been more finely utilised than in the con- 
cluding lines of the poem. Man as clay in the making is 
thus addressed— 


What though the earlier grooves 
Which ran the laughing loves 
Around thy base, no longer pause and press ? 
What though, about thy rim, 
Scull-things in order grim 
Grow out, in graver mood, obey the sterner stress ? 


Look,not thou down, but up! 
To uses of a cup, 
The festal board, lamp’s flash and trumpet’s peal, 
The new wine’s foaming flow, 
The Master’s lips a-glow ! 
Thou, heaven’s consummate cup, what need’st thou with 
earth’s wheel ? 


But I need, now as then, 
Thee, God, who mouldest men ! 
And since, not even while the whirl was worst, 
Did I, to the wheel of life 
With shapes and colours rife, 
Bound dizzily,—mistake my end, to slake Thy thirst. 


So, take and use Thy work, 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim ! 
My times be in Thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned ! 
Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same ! 


There remain a number of poems which go even further 
than toleration of the Jewish life and creed. They imply a 
certain sympathy with Jewish ways of thought and fancy, 
and a certain acquaintance, though not a very profound one, 
with Rabbinic literature. These are chiefly contained in the 
volume called Jocoseria. This contains one of the Midrashic 
legends of the Queen of Sheba, though diluted through 
Arabic sources, as is indicated by the title “Solomon and 
Balkis.” It is scarcely more than a jeu d’esprit. 

The most important of these poems is, however, the legend 
of “Jochanan Hakkadosh,” a sort of Rabbinic Hagada on the 
theme “ Unless ye be as little children, ye shall not enter the 
kingdom of heaven.” The great Rabbi Jochanan, on the point 
of dying, has a year of additional life granted him by the 
expedient of certain younger men giving up three months of 
their lives to the venerated sage. He lives their life, and 
thus at the height of his wisdom is enabled to judge of the 
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value of their various occupations. “Vanity of Vanity” is 
the refrain four times in succession, as his disciple Tsaddik 
visited Jochanan, after he had lived three months the life of a 
married lover, a warrior, a poet and a statesman. But by 
accident some little child had also pressed upon the sage 
three months of its life, and this additional experience har- 
monizes all the discrepancies of the others, and allows the 
sage to depart in peace and assured that life is not vain. 
Attached to “Jochanan Hakkadosh” are three sonnets on 
the well known Talmudic Liigenmarchen, to use the folk-lore 
term, of the legend of Og’s bones and bedstead. They are said 
to be from a work o°12 0°27 Sw wr which I need scarcely 
say neither exists nor could exist under such a title. Much 
head breaking has been caused by the bad Hebrew of the title, 
but mie | would probably have given the Johnsonian 
explanation of “Ignorance, madam, ignorance.” As some in- 


dication of the slightness of his acquaintance with Hebrew 
idiom, I may mention that he was going to call his Jochanan 
“Hakkadosh Jochanan ” (=John Saint). Through a common 
friend I pointed out the error to the poet, and the adjective 
was put in its proper position. The fact seems to be that 
Browning could read his Hebrew Bible, and that was about 
the extent of his Hebrew learning, though it was a foible of 


his to give an impression of recondite learning. 

But it is not in the minutiz of Hebrew scholarship that we 
are to look for Browning’s sympathy with the Jewish spirit. 
This comes out in the lines I have been quoting and in his 
poems of toleration. That this sympathy was not due to any 
agreement with the characteristic features of Jewish faith is, 
I think, undoubted. All the more honour to the poet who 
could rise above differences of creed and pierce to the human 
nature which is common to Christian and Jew because it is 
the gift of a Common Father. 


JOSEPH JACOBS. 





NoTE.—The following passages in some recently published correspon- 
dence of Browning throw interesting light on his attitude to Jewish 
questions :—“ The two Hebrew quotations (put in to give a grave look 
to what is mere fun and invention) being translated amount to—Ist, ‘A 
Collection of many lies’ ; and the 2nd is an old saying: ‘From Moses 
to Moses arose none like Moses.’...... The Hebrew quotations are 
put in for a purpose, as a direct acknowledgment that certain doctrines 
re found in the Old Book, which the Concocters of Novel Schemes 
of Morality put forth as discoveries of their own.” 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JUDAISM FOR THE 
PRESENT AND THE FUTURE. 


Il. 


THE inquiry whether fixed articles of faith form the essential 
kernel of Judaism, learnedly discussed in this Review by 
Mr. Schechter, and the accuracy of the classification of the 
differences in religious opinion among English Jews, so 
cleverly elaborated by Mr. Israel Zangwill, are both internal 
questions which have only a very incidental relation to the 
real subject-matter of my former article. 

I had not then, nor have I now, to deal with what may be 
considered as orthodox or heterodox in Judaism, whether 
touching the importance of the ritual or even the apparently 
fundamental dogma of Revelation, of which the denial in 
Rabbinic language is expressed by DYOWT 7 TMIN PSX WIN 
or in modern phraseology, by doubt in the supernatural. 
According to Mr. Zangwill’s classification, there is among 
English Jews a group of persons “ professing natural Judaism.” 
This might, indeed, occasion a practical question within the 
Jewish community itself. For the question might arise 
whether holding such heterodox opinions would unfit a man for 
giving evidence in a matter of ritual, as e.g.,in a marriage or a 
divorce “more Judaico.” In such a case, a rabbi would be not 
a little puzzled to decide whether the marriage or the divorce 
would be ritually valid. For the code-book he would have to 
consult would not enlighten him on matters of dogma. It 
would, for instance, give him no information how to act in 
the case of a witness who had never violated the sabbath in 
his actions, but who was not thoroughly imbued with a belief 
in the supernatural command to obey it. Moses Mendelssohn’s 
dictum that Judaism only judges actions and not religious 
opinions remains unshaken. Whether an intelligent Jew finds 
more happiness, assurance, and solace from his convinced 
belief in the ideal principle of Judaism and its ethical con- 
sequences than a Russian or Polish Chasid from the mechanical 
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performance of some ritual ceremony, and from a vague 
messianic hope is purely a matter of sentiment. It could 
only become practically important if the externalities of the 
synagogue were undergoing transformation. We might then 
have to determine whether more consideration was to. be 
shown to Moses Mendelssohn, who rejoiced in the thought 
that the essentials of Judaism were in perfect harmony with 
deistic philosophy, or to Steinheim, who was filled with joy 
at the conviction that the truths of revealed Judaism were at 
variance with the dogmas of philosophy. Translating these 
differences of theory into practice, we might then have to 
decide whether the repulsive abuses commonly regarded as 
Jewish and religious should be abandoned, or whether the 
feelings of a naive believer should rather be spared who finds 
his spiritual bliss in the noisy shaking of the willow branches 
upon the Feast of Tabernacles. 

But, as aforesaid, these reflections are foreign to my 
subject. I only desire to consider whether Judaism has still 
a real significance and value in the critically-minded present, 
and in that future which may be yet more estranged from all 
religious forms, only to show that those who are deeply 
convinced of its fundamental principle and historic influence, 
may joyfully make it their vocation to hold by Judaism 
steadfastly, and so transmit it to posterity. Taking as my 
guides the Bible, the Talmud, and the intelligent rabbis, I 
have endeavoured to prove that this fundamental principle 
must be sought for in ethical idealism (humanity in the 
highest sense of the word), and in pure rational monotheism, 
adverse to all mysticism and disfigurement. I have also 
attempted to show that for the future of mankind these 
qualities have not yet become superfluous for the education 
and regeneration of society. 

The immense influence, which these two most closely con- 
nected sides of the law of Moses, “the heritage of the con- 
gregation of Israel,” have exercised on the development of 
human civilization, has indeed been freely admitted even by 
Christian thinkers. No matter how much Mr. Zangwill may 
doubt the validity of this statement and oppose to it the 
argument that Confucius and Sophocles, and Aryan celebrities 
in general, were equally impressed with the categorical im- 
perative of the moral law, he cannot maintain that these 
individuals caused a world-wide and historic change in the 
thoughts and actions of the whole civilized portion of man- 
kind, or that they looked upon their own convictions as 
material for what we may call an ethical circulation of the 
blood. Socrates may have had a more accurate conception of 
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the Deity than his countrymen and the Sophists, but only a 
paradoxical disputatiousness could assert that he was fully 
sche se with the conviction that this conception of the 

eity postulated the sanctity of life and the purest morality. 
Plato and Afistotle might indeed have learnt “practical 
reason” from the Jews, for their ethical doctrine compares 
most disadvantageously with that of Judaism, as was already 
known to Philo. 

Christianity was perfectly justified in priding itself on 
having vanquished the essential corruption of paganism, but 
it ought not to have ignored the fact that it was only the 
organ and interpreter of an original inspiration behind it, 
and that it had not itself remained free from some heathen 
contamination. As long as Judaism was gagged and silent, 
Bossuet could attribute the whole progress of civilization 
to Christianity, a view in which Ranke, undisturbed by 
Buckle’s conclusions, has partly followed him. But at the 
present day, the ban which suffered no dispute to the 
assertion that salvation came forth from Golgotha and not 
from Zion is gradually being broken through. For it is now 
admitted as an undeniable historical fact by many earnest 
Christian thinkers, such as Kuenen and Renan, and even half- 
and-half by German historians despite a touch of anti- 
Semitism, that the ethical consciousness is the property of the 
people of Israel, that it was called into the world by the three 
great prophets, Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, and that they may 
be said to have been evangelists eight hundred years before 
the rise of Christianity, although without the mystic bye-taste 
of a kingdom of heaven. To this admission we must cling 
fast, without at present examining closely whether this 
ethical revelation was first proclaimed from Mount Sinai, or 
from the wilderness of Tekoa. <A part, I might say the 
flower, of this pure ethical system, has become the common 
property of the world, through the medium of Christianity— 
justice, charity even towards the stranger, care for the poor, 
the sanctity of life, conscientiousness. But the world has not 
yet fully appreciated the root of this rich development, that 
pure monotheism which teaches that God is the father of the 
fatherless and the protector of the ‘widow, and that, as 
holiness is the essence of his nature, all unholiness, unchastity, 
and self-pollution,’ are an abomination to him. Neither has 





1 The Talmudists very keenly realised this element in the Jewish concep- 
tion of God MDT NI” ION Sw DAMON. “The God of Israel hates unchastity, 
bestiality.” 
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the world always adequately realized that this lofty concep- 
tion, of Deity is the true teaching of Judaism. 

What relation then exists between the ceremonial system 
and this fundamental principle or essence of Judaism? It 
cannot be denied that in its constitutive document, the 
Pentateuch, in which ethical laws fill a considerable space, we 
find also prescribed a whole series of ritual enactments, 
though the prophets treat these ordinances almost with 
contempt. Through Talmudism and Rabbinism they have 
been so improperly exaggerated, and received so enormous an 
extension in the various codes, that the ethical element seems 
to have been almost entirely crowded out, and Judaism has 
consequently appeared to consist of nothing but outward 
ceremonies, and to place the highest value in the mechanical 
performance of an infinite series of ritual acts. Let us now 
inquire whether this ritualism in its original form was related 
to the ethical element, or whether it is to be considered as 
something foreign to its purpose, an interpolation from 
without. From the earliest times, both Jewish and non- 
Jewish circles have been in the habit of considering Judaism 
as composed of two distinct parts—articles of faith and 
moral laws on the one side, ceremonies and ritual observances 
on the other. It was reckoned as one of the merits of the 
founder of Christianity, that he aided the progress of 
religious consciousness by eliminating the ceremonial law. 
On this view he becomes in a sense the founder of a reformed 
Judaism. The reform party of modern times sought to 
justify the transformation of Judaism by means of another 
line of argument. They held that the national character, 
which the Jewish law has always retained, was unessential as 
compared with its religious and ethical features, and as much 
of the former had necessarily been given up with the 
destruction of the national independence, all that had any 
tinge of nationality might now also be eradicated. Judaism 
was thus to adopt a universal or cosmopolitan character, and 
be able, as it were, to compete with Christianity, at any rate 
with Unitarianism. This is the point of view of a large 
number of Jews in America. 

The value or worthlessness of the ceremonial element in 
Judaism, and its original signification, are well worth con- 
sidering. That it has some deeper meaning is sufficiently 
proved by the testimony of the book of Deuteronomy, which 
was found in the temple by the high priest Hilkiah. 
Although it places the ethical laws in the foreground, it 
also enforces ritual observances, though on a far less 
extensive scale than in the other books of the Pentateuch. 
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The ceremonies must therefore possess at least a certain value 
and some definite relation to the ethical elements. It is worth 
while to investigate what this relation is. 

When the prophets gave frequent utterance to the prediction, 
“The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the seas”— full, that is, according to our 
interpretation, of ethical idealism and submission to God— 
they did not delude themselves with the belief that this 
“kingdom of heaven” was near at hand. They relegated 
the realization of the ideal to “the end of days.” The two 
prophets, Isaiah and Micah, who predicted eternal peace on 
earth in connection with Israel’s mission, that “nation shall 
not draw the sword against nation, and that they shall not 
learn war again,” preface this statement with the words, “and 
it shall come to pass in the last days.” They were gifted with 
the prevision that the teaching which goes forth from Zion 
would have power to effect a great moral transformation over 
the whole world—in some distant age. 

But how is this teaching to endure to the end of days? 
How is it to be taught and to spread its influence abroad? A 
doctrine must possess its teachers. It must therefore have 
created for itself an organ, an interpreter, who should proclaim 
it and preserve it, and lead it to victory. Not an association, 
pledged by contract to carry on the work, not an order which 
has to be constantly recruited lest it should die out, was chosen 
to be the bearer of this teaching, but a tride which, united in 
itself, even after apparent extermination is ever again renewed. 
The oldest record, the Scriptures, tells of the selection of a 
race of guardians for the regenerating doctrine. Abraham 
was chosen, so that he might command his sons and their 
descendants after them to keep the way of the Lord and to 
practise justice and righteousness. The promise to Abraham 
was that he would thus become the father of many nations, 
because his tribe, the people of Israel, was entrusted with the 
mission and the task of guarding the teaching of salvation 
until the end of days. Such is the language of Scripture. 
Or did this tribe become the guardian and preserver of the 
teaching because in it the ethical consciousness, though but in 
feeble outline, had been awakened and developed very early, 
and it was therefore more fitted than other nations for this 
ethical office ? 

In whichever way the fact be expressed, Israel, the descen- 
dant of Abraham, has played its part in the history of the 
world as guardian and propagator of a peculiar regenerative 
teaching. The Hebrew language has created a special name 
for the ideal import of this tribe. It is called Jeshurun 
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(7y71w»), of which word the etymological meaning is, “The 
perfection of uprightness, or integrity.” In this one term is 
comprehended what is elsewhere described as, “Thy people 
shall be all righteous, the work of my hands that I may be 
glorified”; or again: “a kingdom of priests and a holy 
people.” As such an ideal, Israel, the servant of God, is 
destined to be a light to the nations and to bring unto them 
righteousness or salvation. If Israel possesses this lofty destiny 
and historic mission “ for the latter days,” its existence has an 
exceptional significance. Its beginnings are therefore repre- 
sented in a peculiar light, and certainly were of an extra- 
ordinary character. It is an undoubted fact that the Israelites 
were slaves in Egypt, an undoubted fact that they left the land 
of their captivity, and equally certain that in order to reach the 
land in which they undeniably lived for seven hundred years, 
they had to pass through a terrible wilderness. These events, 
together with the passage of the Red Sea and the revelation 
ot the Decalogue, which the older poetry glorified, and in so 
doing confirmed, were looked upon as the gracious proofs of a 
special Divine guidance. The prophet Jeremiah calls those 
days the bridal state of Israel. These first chapters of Israel’s 
national history were to be all the more zealously remembered, 
inasmuch as they were to serve as an encouragement to 
remain steadfast through thousands of years of inward and 
outward trials and temptations. Israel’s servitude and mis- 
fortunes at the beginning of its history, and its subsequent 
deliverance through a wonderful providence, were therefore 
immortalised by special ritual observances. The law itself 
does not enforce these observances as ends in themselves, but 
designates them as means for a higher end, “so that thou 
mayest remember all the days of thy life.” In these words 
the connection between the spiritual essence of Judaism and 
a considerable part of its ritual observances is clearly 
designated : they are the means to an end, and that end is 
the memory of the past. National memories are dear to 
every nation; they urge it on to activity, to the maintenance 
of what it has already achieved, and to the increase of its 
fame. But the people of Israel was to pride itself not on the 
great deeds of its ancestors, but on the Divine guidance, which 
had shaped its destmy; and its national memories were 
intended to keep alive and unforgotten its own exceptional 
position and significance. 

Another consideration is the following. This tribe was to 
be the bearer and guardian of what, in modern language, we 
should call moral and religious truth. But it lived among 
nations who despised these truths, or rather it lived among 
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a polytheistic and orgiastic world. Contagion from this 
world was inevitable and did not fail to come. Polytheistic 
error had so entirely undermined morality, that the law had 
to threaten with severe punishment fathers who sacrificed 
their children to Moloch, or who sacrificed their daughters’ 
purity to other shameful divinities. It had to forbid the 
price of prostitution being brought into the temple. Sins 
which we now regard as impossible, and cannot reflect on 
without a shudder, must therefore have become domiciled 
amongst the Israelites just as they were in Babylon, Tyre, 
Corinth, and throughout the ancient world. Hence the 
continual relapse of the people to the abominations of 
polytheism and apostasy, which recurred even after the 
reigns of Hezekiah and Josiah, until at the return from 
the Babylonian captivity the apparently inexhaustible ten- 
dency to idolatry was finally overcome.’ 

The law, the “ Torah,” had therefore to take measures by 
which to wean the people from its polytheistic aberrations. 
Just as the Great Synagogue in the post-exilian period 
introduced “hedges” forbidding certain things that had been 
hitherto permitted, in order to prevent some essential law 
from being transgressed, so the Torah prescribed a series of 
ritual observances, which were intended to counteract 
polytheism and its worship. We may call them anti-poly- 
theistic observances. Separatism followed as necessarily as B 
follows upon A. In the Pentateuch, stress is even laid upon 
separatism. The preservation of national memories and the 
necessity of exclusiveness made ceremonialism indispensable. 
The observances have thus either a mnemonic or a prophy- 
lactic character. Those which were to remind the people of 
their early history have necessarily a national character. 
First comes the institution of the festivals. The rationalists 
at the end of the last and beginning of the present century 
thought they were attaching an ineradicable stigma to 





1 The views of modern criticism, that represent both David and Solomon 
as polytheists, and fix the date when Yahvism developed into monotheism at 
as late a period as possible, are contradicted by the fact that in Solomon’s 
Temple the Holy of Holies (1°31) lay towards the west, just as in the descrip- 
tion of the Tabernacle, the entrance to it was in the east, and the Holy of 
Holies in the west. As Helios was worshipped by almost all nations, the 
centre of the temple, the Adyton, was turned towards the east. The contrast 
between the Israelitish and the polytheistic temple arrangements is strikingly 
given in Ezekiel viii. 17. He saw twenty-five Israelites, worshippers of 
idols, standing at the entrance of the inner temple, towards which they 
turned their backs, while they looked towards the east, and prayed to the 


sun in the east, vows mop ON iNINv0 W971. If Solomon had been 
still a polytheist, he must have placed the Holy of Holies in his temple in 
the east. 
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Judaism by proving that the two great festivals of Passover 
and Tabernacles were originally nature festivals, commemo- 
rating the beginning and end of the harvest. No doubt 
they were so originally, but they were converted into 
national festivals. In this assimilation or metenenenate is 
shown the spiritual energy which stamped its mark on all 
it found. The new ethical and religious conceptions had no 
tabula rasa before them ; it was a people already accustomed 
to certain habits and institutions, which had to receive, pre- 
serve, and develop them. Thus the festival of the spring was 
converted into a national festival, to remind the people of 
their deliverance from slavery; and the harvest festival, 
the grape and fig harvest, which was spent in the open air 
and in booths, became a reminder of the many years spent 
in the wilderness. The exodus from Egypt was further to 
be called to mind by the redemption and sanctification of 
the first-born, by the removal of leavened bread, by the 
wearing of certain visible signs (phylacteries and tefillin) on 
forehead and hands, and possibly also by the blue fringes on 
the edges of the garment. If it should be proved that the 
nobles of Egypt wore fringes either for ornament or in 
compliance with some religious custom, we should here again 
have an example of the transformation of an old custom 
into a symbol of a loftier conception of life. It has not yet 
been made quite clear in what the so-called phylacteries 
(77723 ,MH we) and tefillin (ms) originally consisted. As they 
are enforced in Deuteronomy, they must have been of con- 
siderable importance, inasmuch as the fifth book of Moses 
frequently modifies the injunctions of the central three. 

As the book of Deuteronomy accentuates more sharply than 
the others the fundamental monotheistic doctrine, it uses the 
law of Tefillin and Phylacteries, as well as that of the Mezu- 
zot, to impress and to sharpen the monotheistic idea. The 
special significance of this commandment lay, no doubt, in 
the words, “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is 
one,” which were to be fastened to every door-post, so that 
everybody at every moment of the day might be exhorted to 
conceive the God of Israel as a perfect Unity. 

As I have already explained in my first article, this con- 
fession, or more accurately, this consciousness of monotheism, 
was not intended to be an article of faith, but an antithetical 
protest against polytheism; and polytheism was abhorred, 
not so much on account of its logical error, but first and 
foremost because of its incitement to ethical corruption. 
Hence the prophylactic ceremonials. Paganism laid special 
stress upon sacrifices to the dead, which originated in hero- 
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worship. The departed kings, national leaders and heroes, 
were represented as continuing to exist in Hades or else- 
where, transfigured into divinities (manes divi). This was the 
foundation of the superstition respecting evil spirits and 
demons. In Egypt especially, the deceased kings entombed in 
their pyramids, were made the objects of an elaborate system 
of worship. The mummies were considered sacred. The 
Israelite conception of God had to protest energetically 

inst adoration of the dead, and it consequently pronounced 
the state of death to be unclean and a source of pollution. 
To touch a corpse, even that of a parent or a king, made a 
man unclean. Whoever had come in contact with a corpse, a 
skeleton, or a funeral feast, was not permitted to enter the 
sanctuary of the holy God until he had submitted himself to 
a seven days’ purification, which purification had also a 
symbolical meaning. This is the probable origin of the 
Levitical laws of purification, against which so many objec- 
tions have been raised. Perhaps it is only a natural sequence 
that dead animals were also pronounced unclean, with refe- 
rence to the Egyptian custom of holding sacred the dead 
bodies of animals that were worshipped as divine. 

It is possible that the command not to eat the flesh of 
certain quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and reptiles also had its 


origin in the reaction against the Egyptian worship of 
animals, which even included reptiles (wan). This explana- 
tion is further , by the warning to avoid unclean- 


ness by touching the carcases of such animals, and also by 
the motive given for the institution of these laws: “Ye 
shall sanctify yourselves and be holy, for I, the Lord your 
God, am holy, therefore you shall not defile yourselves.” 

Two of the sacrificial rites were certainly introduced as a 
counterblast against the Egyptian animal worship. The laws 
respecting the red heifer are extremely remarkable. A red 
heifer, that had never borne a yoke, was to be taken outside 
the camp and burnt to ashes. The person who accomplished 
the process was thereby rendered unclean, and yet the ashes 
were to be used for purification in cases of Levitical pollution. 
Even to the Talmudists, who were not apt to be taken aback 
by irrationalities, this ceremony appeared exceedingly strange. 
But when we remember that the bull (Mnevis) worshipped in 
certain districts by the Egyptians had always to be red in 
colour and never to have borne the yoke, the Pentateuchal 
ritual of the red heifer becomes intelligible. The god-ox or 
god-heifer was to be destroyed, and the “ Parah adumah ” 
represents the climax of pollution. The ceremony of mixing 
the ashes with water and sprinkling it with a bunch of 
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hyssop, as a@ means of purification had, no doubt, also a 
symbolical meaning. 

The rite of the scape-goat, which has so often served in the 
past as well as in the present for the slandering of Judaism, 
finds a complete explanation by reference to the Egyptian 
worship. In that country the goat was worshipped on account 
of its lasciviousness, as is related by two eye-witnesses, 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. One could not possibly 
repeat in a living language the horrible details given by the 
latter historian concerning this worship. A Latin trans- 
lation may be quoted here.t Women used openly to prac- 
tise bestiality with goats; this was part of the religious 
ceremonial. The Israelites were wont to imitate even this 
abominable goat worship; therefore the Law (Lev. xvii. 7) 
admonishes them “to sacrifice no more unto goats, after whom 
they have gone a whoring.” For this reason the scape-goat, 
ic., the symbol or essence of unchastity, was to be sent 
away into the wilderness, to “a land cut off” (Fm YN), 
which was called Azaz-El, and there, according to the tra- 
ditional interpretation of the passage, it was to be flung 
over a precipice. But before this conclusion of the ceremony, 
the high priest was to lay his hands upon the scape-goat and 
confess and renounce all the sins and transgressions of the 
people of Israel, that is to say all idolatrous and obscene 
worship. With all this the celebration of the Day of Atone- 
ment is also closely connected, and certainly the Israelites 
could not do sufficient penance for having yielded to the 
debasing and disgusting worship of Astarte and the goats. 

It is thus evident that the ceremonial system in its origin 
stood in near relation to the fundamental idea or essence of 
Judaism; that its office was to promote and combine with that 
essence, and that it was not by any means invested with a 
magical character (as was the case with the cult of ancient 
religion generally), in order to check the interference of 
demoniacal powers (dzotpotiacpos) or to conciliate the gods 
and appease their anger. Now the sacrificial ritual in the 
Pentateuch accords so little with the essence of Judaism 
that some prophets openly proclaimed its inappropriateness. 
The combination of these heterogeneous elements into one 





1 Diodorus Siculus, I., 88. Hircum ob genitale membrum inter Deos retu- 
lere, quomodo apud Grecos etiam Priapum honorari perhibent. Animal enim 
hoc in Venerem eximie propensum ; et membrum illud corporis, generationis 
instrumentum, honore dignum esse, quod abeo natura animantium ortum 
suum derivet. Denique pudenda, ajunt, non apud Aegyptios tantum, sed 
apud alios quoque non paucos in mysteriorum ritibus religiose habentur, ut 
a quibus generatio animalium promanat. 
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uniform teaching positively invites criticism. The explana- 
tion given by Maimonides was that the sacrificial ritual 
was a concession to the customs of the Israelites, who were 
used to heathen ideas, and that the commands concerning 
it were only-a pedagogical means for setting bounds to the 
craving after sacrifice (Moreh Nebuchim, 3, 32). But this ex- 
planation leaves the contradiction unsolved. If it was really 
a pedagogic means, it failed to attain its end, for the multi- 
tude considered the sacrificial worship so essentially impor- 
tant, and the ethical laws of so little value in comparison to 
it, that the prophet Isaiah was compelled to declare: “To 
what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me ? 
saith the Lord. . . . Bring no more vain oblations ; incense is 
an abomination unto me. . . . Make you clean, put away the 
evil of your doings” (chapter i.). 

This part of Leviticus, however, shows itself externally as 
well as internally to be a foreign element. A fortunate 
chance led, in the reign of Josiah, to the discovery of the 
beautiful book of Deuteronomy, which has an obvious ten- 
dency to modify the sacrificial worship, and reduce it to a 
minimum. One of its most noticeable injunctions is: ‘If 
thou shalt forbear to vow, it shall be no sin in thee” (Deut. 
xxiii. 22). Next,there is not a word about sin offerings or 
guilt offerings, but only about peace and thank offerings, 
which were to be sacrificed, and eaten in the family circle. 
The ethical side of the ceremony is, moreover, strongly in- 
sisted on. The Levites, who had “no part or possession” of 
their own, the poor, the widow, the orphan, and the stranger, 
were to be invited to share the feast. Unlike the older code, 
the book of Deuteronomy attaches no sacred character to the 
tirstlings of the cattle; and, instead of assigning them to the 
priesthood, ordains that they are to be eaten (like the festive 
offerings) in the family circle, while the poor must be allowed 
to have their share. Only on one ceremonial point does 
Deuteronomy lay special stress, and that is that no sacrifices 
were to be offered except in the one central and chosen 
locality. 

Deuteronomy sought to deprive the priesthood of the 
greater portion of the tribute assigned to it in Leviticus; 
only a small part of the sacrifices, together with the first- 
fruits of corn, wine, oil and wool were to be allotted for its 
support. The tithes were to be the property of the owners of 
the cattle and the ground, on condition that they shared them 
with the poor. 

The book of Deuteronomy breathes another atmosphere 
than Leviticus, Ceremonialism occupies only a small portion 
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of it, while the ethical precepts are treated at length and en- 
forced with heart-moving earnestness, It is one of the fatali- 
ties that have hindered the development of Judaism that the 
line laid down by Deuteronomy was not followed up. On the 
contrary, one excess has caused another. Because the Torah 
was known and valued but little and by few during the cen- 
turies of the first err yr while the tendency to polytheism re- 
mained persistent till the time of the Babylonian captivity, 
and because during that period the conviction became vivid and 
strong that the chastisements threatened by the prophets had 
come to pass in consequence of obstinate transgression of the 
Law, the general post-exilic view was, that all its commands 
and precepts must be minutely and conscientiously obeyed or 
else a new judgment would overtake the guilty community. 
As there was then more opportunity for carrying out the 
ceremonial than the moral laws, these came to the front, and 
post-exilian Judaism received a ceremonial character. In 
addition to this there came the advice of the Great Synagogue 
to make a fence round the law, without considering the in- 
junction not to set the fence above the plantation.’ Thus 
in order to prevent some remotely possible infringement of a 
law, the erewhile permitted became now forbidden. The 
rigorousness of the Talmudists was grafted on the hedge of 
the Soferim, and on that of the Talmudists the scrupulousness 
of Rabbinism and the superstitions of the Kabbala. During 
the long years of persecution and suffering, the few voices 
that were raised in warning against thisexcess of ceremonialism 
passed unheard; Judaism gradually assumed a repellent aspect. 
As a consequence there followed (and there follows still) apos- 
tasy. The pure well-spring of Judaism, the Bible, was so buried 
under all this accumulation that it almost seemed to have dis- 
appeared altogether. The system of instruction was as 
erroneous as the habitual method of thought. The natural 
consequence was that as soon as the first ray of enlightenment 
penetrated the Ghetto, throwing upon the outward aspect of 
Judaism a sudden and glaring light, indifference and apostasy 
followed close upon each other. Nothing but the strong sense 
of family union, deepened and fortified by centuries of suffering, 
offered resistance. Now that at the present day the outward 
appearance of Judaism has assumed a more attractive form, 
and the uncultivated Polish customs have been nearly banished 
from the public ceremonial (while Christianity, on the other 
hand, has lost something of its ancient halo), the apostates 
from Judaism are less numerous than those who are merely 





1 Aboth di R. Nathan, ed. Schechter, Version IL., page 2. 
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indifferent ; indifference is chiefly caused by ignorance. For 
Judaism, which does not rest upon the broad basis of State 
institutions, indifference is far more deadly than apostasy. If 
this indifference is to be shaken into life, Judaism must more 
lavishly display and make use of its civilising riches; it must 
seek to engrain the conviction that its apostolic mission is not 
yet ended. Long ago it lifted the ancient world out of the 
slough of moral corruption into which it had sunk, and 
although its right of original priority is ignored or denied, a 
part of its moral principles has been crystallised in State 
institutions, and has passed into the consciousness of all 
civilized humanity. Whereas the Latin race is more permeated 
with the spirit of Hellenism, the Anglo-Saxon race is pene- 
trated with the Biblico-Judaic spirit; because its mind is 
more directed to truth than to beauty. Now what has not 
been crushed by the mailed footsteps of history must be in- 
destructible and of lasting value. Not in vain has the 
Jewish people continued to exist for more than three thou- 
sand years; not in vain has it survived all catastrophes, 
caused by a succession of hostile forces, and even the 
immense disadvantage through the past eighteen hundred 
years of struggling as a small and a feeble minority against 
a powerful and hostile majority. Its continued existence— 
in itself a wonderful fact—is an irrefutable proof of its his- 
torical necessity, and what would the Jews be without 
Judaism, the body without the soul, the Levitical bearers 
without the ark of the covenant ? 
H. GRAETzZ. 
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JEWISH RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


For those of us who wish our children to grow up Jews in 
faith as well as in name, the subject of religious education 
must always be one of deep and serious responsibility. We 
want our children to be not merely well acquainted with the 
tenets and observances of Judaism ; we want them also to hold 
the former and practise the latter—more than this, we desire 
them to do so willingly and intelligently, when they shall 
have grown to manhood and womanhood. We wish them to 
remain true to the religion of their fathers, not from filial 
piety, still less from habit or superstition, but from a sincere 


and enlightened attachment to their religion, an attachment 
which we earnestly hope may enable them to say through 
life, in the words of the late Dr. Frankl, “ Ich bin so gliicklich 


in meinem Judenthum ” (I am so happy in my Judaism.) 

The means by which we may attain this end will be the 
subject of the present paper, and its scope is to be clearly 
understood as dealing, not with the most fundamental but 
also most general tenets of our religion, such as the existence 
of God or the immortality of the soul, but with those specifi- 
cally Jewish doctrines which distinguish Judaism from theism. 
There are, however, at the present day many varieties of 
Judaism, and there should, therefore, logically be also many 
forms of Jewish religious education. At the risk, therefore, of 
introducing an unduly personal element, I feel that before 
advancing any educational theories it will be necessary to give 
some indications of my own variety of Judaism, not to urge 
its truth or its superiority over others, but merely to explain 
the point of view from which I look at religious education, 
and the goal which I individually aim at. 

My Judaism then is the Judaism of the Pentateuch, modified 
no doubt by changes of time and place, and a gradual develop- 
ment, not in the spirit of the religion itself, but in the spirit 
in which man is able to conceive it. My Judaism teaches me 
that the people of Israel were and are divinely chosen by God 
to carry the knowledge of his unity through countless cen- 
turies, until “the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of 
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the Lord as the waters cover the seas.” It includes the belief 
that the record of the early history of Israel has been preserved 
for us in the Bible, together with a number of laws, which, 
though they do not appear to us to be all of the same value, 
are yet due to the will of God and to God’s inspiration. Thus 
the Bible is the corner-stone of my Judaism. I can conceive 
monotheism without the Bible, but not Judaism, and it there- 
fore becomes necessary to indicate my own point of view with 
regard to the Bible before I can explain how I would have it 
taught to others. 

I do not believe in the verbal inspiration of the Bible, nor 
even in the inspired character of the whole book. I do not 
pretend to sufficient scholarship to enter into such debated 
questions as the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch or the 
dates of its component parts. Nor can I say that I desire to 
do so. My Judaism is shaped by the belief in God’s election 
of the people of Israel to be the proclaimers of his unity, and 
by the firm conviction that in the Pentateuchal narrative 
between the exodus from Egypt and the death of Moses, we 
have a record of divine revelation and a code of divinely given 
laws for our religious and moral guidance. And the tirrness 
with which I hold these beliefs would not be lessened if it 
were mathematically proved to me that Moses was not the 
actual writer of the Pentateuch, nor increased if the reverse 
were as absolutely and positively demonstrated. Judaism for 
me is happily independent of the establishment of dates or the 
determination of the authorship of certain, or any, books of the 
Scriptures. 

So far, then, I find it easy enough to detine what I have 
called my point of view with regard to the Bible, but when I 
come to ask myself what is my attitude towards the early 
parts of Genesis and the post-Pentateuchal portion of the Serip- 
tures, it is for many reasons less easy to answer categorically. 
Nor does it appear to me necessary to do so here: I am at 
present only concerned with a brief outline of my own form of 
Judaism, and for all practical purposes the principles of my 
Judaism! are those which I have just laid down. I therefore 
pass at once from Jewish articles of faith to the customs, rites 
and observances of Judaism, considered (again with a seem- 
ingly undue but necessary prominence of the personal element), 
from my own point of view. I divide them roughly into 





' I do not say all my religious principles, because, as it is hardly necessary 
to point out, the immortality of the soul and the kindred doctrines of its 
spiritual nature, and of its relation to God, are not touched upon before the. 
post-Pentateuchal parts of the Bible. 

s 2 
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Sabbath and festival observances, synagogue attendance, and 
ritual and dietary laws. 

No sooner do we approach the ritual and ceremonial part 
of Judaism than we are at once brought into contact with 
the Mishnah and the Talmud, two powers that have left their 
mark on almost every item of Jewish ceremonialism—a mark 
so deep, that at times it has well-nigh effaced the original 
biblical impression. It is difficult for me to approach this 
subject without being conscious of a strong personal bias. 
The Mishnah and Talmud form no part of my Judaism, they 
represent for me no religious authority, and never have done 
so at any period of my life. Consequently, I look upon them 
from the point of view of a spectator, who sees much to 
venerate, much to admire, but also much to disregard and 
disapprove of, and nothing to accept as religious dogma or 
precept. Again, in the ceremonial as in the dogmatic part 
of Judaism, I seek my authority in the pages of the Penta- 
teuch, and let it regulate my observance of the Sabbath and 
of the festivals instituted therein (Passover, Pentecost, and 
Tabernacles, the Day of Memorial and the Day of Atone- 
ment), subject only to the inevitable modifications of time and 
place. 

I have no specially personal views to record here as to 
the ritual and synagogue attendance, and therefore pass at 
once to the dietary laws, to which every writer on Jewish 
ceremonialism has to devote a disproportionate space, in con- 
sequence of the Talmud’s special elaboration of the subject. 
How endlessly, and I do not hesitate to add, how needlessly 
and even harmfully, it has amplified and complicated the 
biblical commands with regard to food! Three passages in 
Exodus,' three in Leviticus and three in Deuteronomy make 
up the whole. Thrice (Exodus xxii. 19 and xxxiv. 26, and 
Deut. xiv. 21) we find the command not to seethe a kid in 
its mother’s milk : the eleventh chapter of Leviticus and the 
fourteenth of Deuteronomy each contain the list of for- 
bidden animals, &., and the remaining passages are devoted 
to prohibitions respecting eating the flesh of any animal 
that has been “torn of beasts in the field” or “died of 
itself,” together with the frequently repeated injunction, 
“only be sure that you eat not the blood.” These com- 





! The extraordinary theory with regard to eating the leg of an animal 
only after it has gone through certain preparations, has always appeared to 
me (even from the most orthodox point of view) to be based on a misconcep- 
tion of Genesis xxxii. 32. ‘“ Therefore the childen of Israel eat not,” &c., is 
surely chronicling a custom, in a note, as it were, not uttering a command or 
prohibition. 
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mandments I endeavour to keep. Neither I nor anybody 
else would wittingly or willingly eat that which is “torn 
of beasts” or that “died of itself,’ nor would it occur to 
anybody to “seethe a kid in its mother’s milk,” a literal and 
simple prohibition, which only rabbinical ingenuity could 
have developed into a system culminating in having separate 
dishes and other utensils for cooking “milk and meat.” The 
animals forbidden in the Bible, I look upon as still prohibited 
to Jews, and therefore to be avoided by all who, like myself, 
desire to preserve as much as possible of the Mosaic ritual. 
Finally, as regards the “ kosher meat” system (in other words 
the Jewish method of killing the animals, and in very orthodox 
families of preparing the meat), there is no doubt that it is a 
rabbinical elaboration of the biblical command not to eat the 
blood (a command which nobody would desire to infringe in 
the ancient sense of the words), and was unknown in Bible 
times. I therefore place the matter on a wholly secular 
footing: the Jewish method of killing, with all its attendant 
precautions, tends to make the meat wholesomer and safer 
for human consumption,’ and for this reason only I give the 
preference to “kosher meat,” when I can obtain it easily ; 
but I do not do so on any religious grounds, and I make it 
consequently not a matter of conscience, but one of health 
or convenience. 

Having thus given a brief outline of my own form of Judaism, 
I now turn to my real subject, namely, the religious education 
of Jewish children, and I will begin at once by pointing out 
three things, which make it a difficult and complicated matter 
in this generation. First, the all pervading spirit of theo- 
logical and biblical criticism, secondly, the tendency of the 
age to laxity and indifference to the ceremonial, and what may 
be called, the disciplinarian part of religion, and thirdly, 
among the Jews themselves, the ever-increasing difficulty of 
holding the middle course (which I assume to be as desirable 
to others as it appears to me) between those who for various 
reasons desire to throw down all barriers that separate them 
from the Gentile world and those who endeavour not only 
to keep up those barriers in their entirety, but even to fill 
up the breaches which time and altered circumstances have 
made. 

One of the consequences of this state of things, which con- 
fronts us at the very threshold of religious education, and adds 





1 This is especially the case among our poor, whose immunity from certain 
diseases is ascribed, I believe on good authority, to their avoidance of the 
inferior meat often sold at low rates by non-Jewish butchers.” - 
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not a little to our difficulties, is the absence of uniformity 
between our own particular form of Judaism and Jewish 
observances and those of our co-religionists, no matter whether 
they or we be orthodox, reform, new, old, critical, biblical, 
talmudical, or a mixture of any. How are we to bring up our 
children to adhere, as we naturally wish them to do, to our 
own form of Judaism without making them intolerant of other 
forms-—or, on the other hand, how are we to make them 
really tolerant, without letting toleration become indifference ? 
It is impossible, now-a-days, to bring up children in the belief 
that all Jews believe and observe exactly what their parents 
believe themselves and teach them to believe. Others around 
us are either more or less orthodox, or more or less “ broad,” as 
the phrase goes, than we are ourselves, and sooner or later our 
children must discover this. Itis better to anticipate the dis- 
covery by telling them, what is after all the simple fact: “I 
believe this, I think it is right to do that, and I teach you to 
believe and do the same, because I think it right. But other 
people, whom you see acting differently, do so because they hold 
different opinions—we have therefore no right to judge them 
or to blame them. Let us only hold firm to what we ourselves 
believe to be right.” If this is impressed upon a child from 
his earliest years, there is little fear of his becoming intolerant. 
It is never too early to set as a watch-word before our children : 
“Faith in our own beliefs—toleration and respect for those of 
others.” 

Our first object then should be to create in our children an 
attachment to their religion, which shall last their lives. This 
is not a difficult task if we feel this attachment ourselves, and 
if we are not ashamed of owning it. I believe this sort of false 
shame is common to many Jews, who are sincerely attached to 
and proud of their religion, but who think they will appear 
narrow and intolerant if they say so openly and honestly. 
What is the consequence to the children of such Jews? They 
see their parents remain Jews, both as to belief and obser- 
vances, but all is done in a half-hearted way, as if they were 
perpetually apologising to the world at large for the forms and 
ceremonies which really they would be most unwilling to for- 
sake. But this deeper feeling they hide from their children as 
carefully as from the outer world, and these children grow up 
with the same apologetic attitude (only in their case it is real, 
not assumed), until after a time the whole thing becomes a 
mere form that gradually slips away altogether. What we 
desire to attain 1s precisely the opposite result, aud in order to 
do this we must make our children conscious from a very 
early age that we and they are Jews, and rejoice in our Judaism, 
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and that we have moreover no desire to conceal either our 
religion or our attachment to it from the eyes of the world. 
There is, as I have already observed, a tendency among the 
Jews of our own generation to minimise as much as possible 
the differences between themselves and their Gentile sur- 
roundings. I will not waste time in discoursing on their 
motives for doing so ; suffice it that the tendency exists, and 
that it is our duty to combat it. Let us not be afraid of the 
often used accusation of narrowness and exclusiveness, or rather 
let us not be afraid of being what some people call narrow 
and exclusive, so long as we know that we are keeping clear 
of bigotry and intolerance. We are Jews, and if we wish our 
children to be Jews also—in faith as well as in name—we 
must begin by letting them know that they are Jews by birth, 
that they are bound to be grateful and devoted to their native 
land, but, at the same time, never wanting in faithful love and 
loyalty to their religion and their race. 

It is obvious that a child, as soon as he is made acquainted 
with any distinctively Jewish observances, must perceive a 
difference between himself and his non-Jewish surroundings. 
That is the moment at which Jewish religious education 
begins ; but before I enter upon the details of its gradual pro- 
gress with individual children, there are certain general points 
to be considered. 

I have already remarked that Judaism, asa religion distinct 
from pure monotheism, is founded on the Bible. But even 
though our belief with regard to the chief Jewish dogmas found 
in the Pentateuch remain unchanged, it is very probable that 
the advance of biblical criticism has more or less altered our 
attitude towards the Bible as a whole. Are then our children 
to possess the Bible of our childhood or that of our riper years ? 
It is a most difficult question, and one which I am inclined (at 
the risk, I admit, of pleasing nobody) to answer with a com- 
promise. I would not thrust biblical criticism upon children, 
but I would not hide its existence from them, nor, when they 
become aware of it (which at the present day, they cannot 
fail to do sooner or later), would I let them think it wrong 
doing, or incompatible with love and reverence for the Bible. 
On the contrary, I would tell them that interest in and attach- 
ment to the divinely (but not verbally) inspired book prompts 
many learned men to devote their time and labour to its study ; 
to find out all they can concerning it, the dates at which its 
various parts were written, and other matters, which children 
could not be expected to understand, more especially as the 
students themselves are by no means all agreed as to the 
results of their labours. Bible history, simply and suitably 
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taught,’ must be among the first steps of a child’s religious 
education. It then remains for individual parents to decide 
whether they will lead their children along the road of biblical 
criticism, or whether, having shown them that there is such a 
road, they will bid them turn aside from it even as they them- 
selves have done. If children are thus made aware of the 
existence of biblical criticism, and have been taught to consider 
it neither wrong nor unlawful, it will be no sudden wrench 
to them, if their minds are so constituted as to cause them to 
plunge into its depths. If, on the other hand, nature and 
education lead them to avoid it, they will not commit the 
wrong of judging intolerantly those whose views on the sub- 
ject are different from their own. It may be that many ortho- 
dox parents will think that children ought either to be kept 
unaware of the existence of biblical criticism, or, if this is not 
possible, to have it represented to them as something reprehen- 
sible. This appears to me both unjust and unwise—unjust, be- 
cause it assumes such criticism to be irreligious and irreverent, 
and unwise, because nobody can know beforehand what turn 
the mind of achild may take when he has grown to manhood. 
The child of orthodox parents may, indeed, continue through 
life to believe with unquestioning faith the teaching of his 
youth, but he may also become one of that no less earnest and 
religiously minded number, in whose “honest doubt” there 
lies more faith “than in half the creeds.” 

The next general point to be considered is, with regard to 
the ritual and ceremonial side of Judaism, whether we should 
make our children, as children, keep more strictly to observ- 
ances and ceremonies than we perhaps do ourselves, or than we 
think would be necessary for them in after life. Experience 
shows that they are likely to cast off something—shall we of 
set purpose give them what we consider a superfluity, so that 
when that is dropped they may still retain what we consider 
the essentials? It sounds expedient ; but the word expedient 
has a false ring in connection with religion, and I for one 
should avoid the plan. The only cese in which such a method 
appears to me desirable is where the parents themselves are in 
a transition state, attached to Judaism, yet doubtful of the 
binding nature of its ceremonial observances. Such parents 
will probably desire their children, as children, to keep to 
what they themselves were taught, and leaving the future 
undecided will desire them to begin life, conforming to those 
forms and observances which now appeal to them (the parents) 
more from associations and filial piety than from absolutely 





1 T shall return to Bible teaching in detail later on, 
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religious convictions. But these are somewhat exceptional 
cases, where the parent, in spite of what his own views may 
now be, desires his children’s early years to be safeguarded 
by religious observances, even though he doubts their power 
over maturer age. Exceptional, too, I venture to add, is the 
case of those who keep exactly to all that their parents did 
before them, and desire to bind their children to do the same 
now and always. It is unnecessary here to touch upon those 
who openly desire to cast off as much of Judaism and Jewish 
observances as possible, without absolutely ceasing to be Jews. 
The larger number look at the matter from a different point 
of view; there are certain forms, customs and observances 
that they keep themselves, and desire their children to keep. 
Still they have a consciousness that they themselves have cast 
off some things that their parents kept ; will not their children 
do likewise? This is a possibility which we must face boldly 
and do our best to avoid, even though we are constrained to 
admit that our utmost efforts may be insufficient to ward it oft 
altogether. One weapon, indeed, we have which our parents 
had not, fore-knowledge. They did not contemplate the pro- 
bability of such a thing, and consequently to guard against it 
did not enter into their scheme of religious education. We, 
in our childhood, were carefully instructed—some of us in the 
Biblical Judaism I have endeavoured to outline on a previous 
page, some of us in what I venture to call Biblico-Talmudical 
Judaism, and were duly taught that this was what we were 
bound to believe and to practise as Jews and Jewesses. But 
I for one do not remember that we were ever explicitly bidden 
to keep to those laws and observances after we had grown to 
manhood and womanhood, in spite of what we might see 
others do, and in spite of all temptations to the contrary. It 
was taken for granted that having been duly trained in cer- 
tain forms and observances, we should keep to them without 
change. But at the present day all is different. The cere- 
monial part of religion is maintained less firmly, and if we 
want to prevent our children from letting it slip from their 
grasp we must warn them of the possibility of their doing so, 
and guard against it as best we can. To achieve this end, we 
must ask ourselves frankly this question: are we prepared 
not only to make certain sacritices ourselves for our religion, 
and for those religious observances which we consider part of 
that religion, but what seems harder to many of us, are we 
prepared to demand them of our children? If not, if we 
allow the claims of convenience, pleasure, or secular educa- 
tion to set aside these observances, we are unbinding witk 
one hand what we bound with the other, and religious in- 
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struction becomes a mockery. I need hardly say that when 
I speak of a sacrifice, I am far from wishing that our chil- 
dren should consider they are making one. On the con- 
trary, I would for every reason far rather that they remained 
unconscious of any sacrifice being made, and were simply 
happy in the performance of their religious duties, and 
unaware of the possibility of setting them aside. But this 
is made difficult now-a-days both by the want of uniformity 
among Jews themselves, and the closeness of their intercourse 
with their non-Jewish surroundings, both of which causes 
must sometimes expose even young children to the temptation 
of, at any rate, desiring to set aside some observance that 
deprives them of a pleasure enjoyed by others. When this 
occurs, it is our duty to demand of our children the voluntary 
sacrifice which we must otherwise insist on their making, even 
though it be unwillingly. It is important to remember that a 
voluntary sacrifice in childhood is more likely than a compul- 
sory one to be followed in manhood by similar offerings on 
the shrine of religion, and if we have succeeded in making our 
children love Judaism and “the yoke of the law,” and have 
moreover shown them by word and deed that we do not our- 
selves hold back from similar sacrifices, we may feel sure that 
we shall not be asking more of them than they will be willing 
to give. 

But it is hard, some parents say, for children to have to 
make voluntary sacrifices for their religion. Why? Do we 
not, as soon as they have reached the age of reason, frequently 
and necessarily require of them sacrifices of enjoyment and 
leisure in the interests of health and of education, or even, as 
they grow older, of certain conventional rules of society, 
certain persons, certain circumstances? And is not our reli- 
gion as well worth a sacrifice as these? By all means let us 
impose on our children no sacrifice that can be avoided at the 
cost of trouble to ourselves, but let us not hesitate to demand 
it of them, if it can only be avoided at the cost of infringing 
what we consider, and have taught them to consider, a binding 
law’ of our religion, that religion for which our forefathers 
sacrificed not only their own lives, but, what was far dearer to 
them, the lives of their children. 

I have hitherto laid down only such general suggestions as 
would be equally appropriate to all, or nearly ail, forms of 
Judaism. In passing on to the religious education as applied 





! It is hardly needful to observe that there are cases of necessity, where 
the infringement of a law may become a duty; but, fortunately, this is 
not an every-day occurrence. 
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to individual children, it is impossible to avoid following more 
or less the lines of my own particular form, and building upon 
them a certain system of education. Of this system I can 
only say, that I do not advocate it as the one and only 
method, but merely as the logical outcome of my own religious 
opinions. 

The special doctrines that distinguish Judaism from theism, 
i.e., a firm belief in the revelation of the Pentateuch, and an 
equally firm one in God’s election of the people of Israel to be 
the proclaimers of his unity and the witnesses to his truth, are 
so simple and so forcible that there can be no difficulty in 
impressing them on our children when they have once become 
acquainted with the first principle of monotheism. These two 
doctrines form the centre point round which our Jewish 
teaching revolves and with which it is indissolubly connected. 
They form the spirit that gives life to the whole framework of 
ceremonialism, and they must be our guides at every step of 
our children’s religious education. Pure: monotheism, how- 
ever, comes first, and the religious education of every child 
begins with a few words of daily prayer, and the first simple 
instruction as regards the existence of God. For some con- 
siderable period it is not to be expected that a child’s prayer 
should be anything but a habit that has nothing in common 
with a devotional frame of mind. “Douce religion, qui s’égaie 
et qui rit,” is what Victor Hugo has aptly called a child’s 
prayer. Still, it is impossible tor us to say how soon some 
feeling beyond that of mere habit is awakened, and it will be 
aroused all the sooner if we carefully impress on the child that 
we (his parents) are as much dependent on a beneficent pro- 
vidence as he is himself; that we, too, say our prayers as he 
does, and that we are as weak and unwise in comparison with 
God as he is. It may seem puerile to insist on what is appa- 
rently so obvious, but children are singularly prone to consider 
customs as applying only to themselves, and it is more than 
likely that a young child, unless otherwise taught, might for 
some time look on prayer as a discipline arranged for the 
benefit of children only. 

The first distinctively Jewish feature in a child’s religious 
education is probably almost contemporaneous with his first 
prayer: it is the observance of the Sabbath. As soon as he is 
old enough to find pleasure in anything beyond the toys of 
absolute infancy, as soon, for instance, as he can amuse him- 
self with scribbling on bits of paper, it is time to put that and 
similar occupations out of reach on Saturday. We have 
merely to say: “We do not do these things to-day; it is the 
Sabbath. You will know what that means when you are 
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older.” Thus the habit of keeping the Sabbath, of making a 
difference between its occupations and those of other days, 
becomes fixed long before the child is old enough to under- 
stand the commandment with regard to it. He will probably 
have been for a year or more accustomed to the daily prayer 
and elementary Sabbath-keeping before it is time for the next 
step, namely, some form of home service on Saturdays. 

It is rightly not the usual custom to take children to syna- 
gogue at a veryearly age. There is, moreover, the probability 
of their spending some weeks, or even months, of every year 
in some locality where there is no synagogue. The home ser- 
vice is therefore an important point in Jewish religious educa- 
tion. If the word service is, however, supposed to mean 
transferring the Sabbath service as read in the synagogue to 
our home, I would prefer to substitute the words “Saturday 
reading.” To those who are accustomed to the synagogue 
ritual, it may seem natural to let that “reading” consist of a 
more or less lengthy portion of the Sabbath service, and a 
brief selection from the law. But to children, and especially to 
those who are unused to the synagogue ritual, and are too 
young to read the Bible for themselves, this is monotonous and 
somewhat profitless. I suggest reversing the process, and 
making a reading from the Bible the principal feature of the 
children’s home service, followed by a very brief portion of the 
ritual, which portion should not be varied, but gradually 
lengthened as the child grows older. It is difficult to say at 
what age these readings should begin. I should consider four 
years not too young for a child of average intelligence, and 
the necessary discipline of sitting still is not without its value. 
It is a child’s earliest experience of “ keeping his foot ” when 
he goes into the house of God, and the instinct of reverence is 
cultivated even before the reverence itself is there. At what- 
ever age the Bible readings are begun, it is incumbent upon 
every Jewish parent, when he does begin them, to make his 
child clearly and distinctly conscious of two things: first, that 
the Bible teaches him his religion, his duty towards God and 
man, and, secondly, that he will learn from it the history of his 
own race, the history of the Jewish people. This latter is a 
point which cannot be too strongly insisted on in the religious 
education of every Jewish child ; the distinet consciousness of 
his racial identity with the Jews of Bible times will quicken 
his interest in their history as contained in the Scripture nar- 
rative, and the stndy of Judaism as a religion must go hand 
in hand with that history. 

Bible-reading is thus in our home service a feature the 
importance of which it is impossible to overrate, and I use 
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the words Bible-reading in their most literal sense. Read the 
Bible itself to your children. Let them, on the one hand, hear 
no “Bible stories” that reduce the grand simplicity of the 
Scriptures to the petty level of childish tales ; let them, on the 
other hand, read no Bible history that secularises and makes 
a school-book of the sacred narrative: Read to them from the 
Bible itself what you judge to be fit for them to hear, picking 
out the salient chapters that make a connected history ; and 
omitting not merely the many parts unsuitable for children, but 
also at the first reading all that is unlikely to interest them. 
Do not neglect to explain fully and carefully as you go on, 
and, above all (if you wish them to take a real interest in the 
Scriptures), allow any and every question that they wish to 
put to you about what you have read. It is not always easy 
to answer these questions, but it is our duty to endeavour to 
do so. Ido not say we “must” answer them, for there are 
some unanswerable questions, to which only the following 
replies can be made. First, “ I do not know that sufficiently 
well or positively myself to be able to tell you.” Secondly, 
“You are not yet old enough to understand that thoroughly, 
be satisfied for the present with what I have told you.” And, 
thirdly (when a child is a little older), I would bid him re- 
member that God’s ways are not as our ways, and that the 
wisest of us are unable to understand them. If I am told 
that all this is “ begging the question,” I reply that it is the 
simple truth, and, being so, will satisfy the most inquiring 
children. 

It would lead me into unwarrantable lengths if I attempted 
to answer in detail the difficult question of what to omit and 
what to retain in reading the Bible to children. Moreover, 
any scheme for the purpose would have to be a progressive 
one, suited to the gradual development of children from the 
ages of—let us say—four to fourteen. I will merely suggest 
the following points that appear to me worthy of notice. 

With regard to the historical part of the Bible, we must 
remember that, with the exception of the early chapters of 
Genesis, it is neither more nor less than a continuous history 
of the Jewish people. We must therefore present it to children 





' I would not be understood to condemn all Bible histories for children 
above the age of twelve or thirteen, but I would prefer doing without them 
if possible, and depending on verbal commentaries and explanations, and 
certainly the first knowledge of the Scriptures should be gained from the 
Bible itself. The difficulty of placing the Bible in the hands of children to 
read for themselves is not met by either “‘ Bible stories” or “ Bible history.” 
It is a difficulty which appears to me best met by expurgated Bibles, to be 
given to children after they have been carefully taught the history of the 
Bible, as already suggested. 
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in that light, and, in order to do so, it will be best to omit at 
first all passages and incidents that do not bear directly upon 
this main purport—the election and divine mission of Israel, 
as exemplified in its history. Not only will such a course 
place the Bible before the child’s mind as a historic whole, but 
it will also guide us in the omission of the many incidents 
likely to confuse the young mind by too soon awakening 
either the sense of doubt as to the literal truth of such and 
such a passage, or the spirit of criticism concerning the right 
and wrong of such and such an incident.’ 

There are many passages of this nature which do not really 
affect the history of the origin and subsequent career of the 
Jewish nation, and consequently it is not necessary for a child 
to be made acquainted with them under the age of ten or 
twelve, according to the quicker or slower development of his 
character. Afterwards, when the important and epoch-making 
events of Scripture have been firmly rooted in his mind, such 
details will take their rightful place in his comprehension, and 
will not affect his feelings towards the Bible as a whole. 

We should, on the other hand, avoid the common habit of 
giving undue prominence to such chapters as are likely to 
take a child’s fancy, such as the history of Joseph, of the 
infant Samuel, of David and Goliath, a system which leads 
children to consider the Bible as a mere series of episodic 
narratives, instead of a continuous history. 

It is less superfluous than it appears to add a reminder that, 
if we wish children to remember anything of Bible history 
after the death of Moses, it is useless to read the rest through 
to them once only, and after that confine ourselves to reading 
and re-reading the Pentateuch. The latter is, indeed, of the 
most vital importance, but post-Pentateuchal history should 
not therefore be neglected as is too often the case, but should 
be made both familiar and interesting to our children. Their 
interest being once fairly aroused in the history of their own 
people, they will not only be eager to follow it to the confines 
of the Bible, but beyond it, through the heroic period of the 
Maccabees, and still further, after the final dispersion of the 
Jewish nation. At the risk of appearing irrelevant, I cannot 
help here remarking on the incredible ignorance of Jewish 
children in our own country (I do not know how it is abroad) 
with regard to post-Biblical Jewish history. The Maccabean 
epoch is probably more or less familiar to them, they are just 
aware of the destruction of the Temple and the dispersion of 





' I do not here refer to the many passages which are absolutely unsuitable 
for chilcren. 
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the Jews, and they have been made acquainted with the 
gloomy story of the Inquisition in their general historical 
studies, but beyond that they know nothing of the history of 
the people of Israel during the last eighteen hundred years. 
Surely this state of things is inconsistent with the interest we 
take ourselves and wish our children to take also in the history 
of our own race, and with the stress we lay on their being 
familiar with the minutest details of that race’s origin as 
related in the Bible. Ido not place the knowledge of post- 
Biblical Jewish history on anything like a religious footing ; 
I only plead against its being so neglected as it certainly is at 
present, not only because of the reasons just given, but also 
because some knowledge of the trials and sufferings through 
which our forefathers remained faithful to their religion 
will deepen our children’s love for that religion which has 
passed unscathed through so many centuries of persecution and 
peril. 

The non-historical parts of the Bible offer a wide field for 
Sabbath readings. The Pentateuchal code, both ceremonial 
and ethical, copious selections from the Psalms, certain por- 
tions of Proverbs, and, finally, carefully made selections 
from the books of the Prophets, can all be brought within the 
comprehension of children, though the Prophets (with the 
exception of a few isolated verses here and there) will hardly 
be suitable for those under the age of ten. The ceremonial 
and ethical code of the Pentateuch and the Psalms will be 
amply sufficient until at least that age. With regard to the 
ceremonial code, we should avoid wearying children with what 
is neither interesting nor necessary for them to hear. A very 
brief selection from the portions concerning the sacrifices, the 
land and sanitary laws, and the building of the Tabernacle, will 
be all that is needed to prevent their being wholly ignorant of 
these subjects, and will leave us free to give all details of the 
institutions that form our present ritual code, as well as of the 
ethical precepts. It is needless at the present day to insist on 
the place the latter occupy, both in the Pentateuch and other 
parts of the Bible, nor on the forcible manner in which is 
demonstrated the futility of outward signs of religion, if unac- 
companied by the religion of the heart. Nor does it come 
within my province to show how the pure monotheism of the 
Bible can and should be taught to children, but there is one 
point which appears to me is not always sufficiently empha- 
sized, on which, therefore, I venture to touch, namely, that 
it is this pure monotheism which gives a religious motive to 
morality. 

The non-historical parts of the Bible fall naturally into three 
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(or counting the purely Prophetic writings into four) divisions : 
First, what is in truth the spiritual essence of Judaism, the 
doctrine of monotheism and its kindred subjects, the relations 
of God to man; secondly, the ceremonialism, framed as we 
know for the use of the Jewish race ; and thirdly, the ethical 
precepts, which have gradually become the property, not of 
Judaism only, but of ‘the whole civilised world. In making 
our children acquainted with these three divisions, it should 
be our constant aim to show them how religion in its widest, 
purest, and most spiritual sense—love of and faith in God and 
obedience to his will—is indeed the key-note, the mainspring, 
the vivifying principle, both of the ceremonial and ethical 
laws. Unless we succeed in convincing them of this truth, 
ceremonialism can never be anything but an outward form, 
nor shall we attain the great object of making the love of God 
an incentive to virtue. This key-note, as I have called it, is 
struck with no uncertain sound in the Pentateuch. It is true 
that rewards and punishments are there distinctly held out as 
inducements to that adherence to monotheism, which the 
Israelites were so apt to neglect, but it is no less true that 
many exhortations to obedience to the divine Law, are con- 
stantly followed by the words: “ You shall be holy, for I the 
Lord your God, am holy.” Accompanying the ethical precepts, 
we find no threats of punishment in cases of transgression, 
and but rarely (as, for instance, Deut. xxiv. 19) a promise of 
reward for obedience. If we turn to one chapter, among many, 
of ethical precepts, Leviticus xix., we shall see that no induce- 
ment of reward is held out for obedience, but, as is also the 
case in almost all other kindred passages, each clause is fol- 
lowed by the significant words: “I am the Lord,” words 
surely not to be considered as a mere statement, but as an 
exhortation to obey, because such obedience is pleasing to God. 
The Psalms and Prophets are animated by a similar spirit, and 
it is by dwelling with special emphasis on this aspect of Bible 
teaching that we shall succeed in impressing it on our children, 
and, as I said before, in giving a religious motive to morality. 
If we can attain this object, we shall have made a great step 
in religious education, in the widest sense of the word, and 
that a study of the Bible will enable us to attain it, I fully 
believe. 

Much more might be said on the important subject of Bible- 
readings, but the little I have suggested must suffice to show 
their importance in a child’s religious education. 

Home service or, later on, synagogue attendance, is a feature 
in the Sabbath morning of every Jewish family that has more 
of Judaism than the name; but the question how the rest of 
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the day is to be kept is very variously answered. My own 
reply is something after this fashion. In our observance of 
the Sabbath, we, for ourselves and our children, have to keep 
three objects in view. First, we desire to devote a portion 
of it to religious duties and to make it an aid to our moral 
and spiritual development ; secondly, we wish to set the day 
apart and create a distinction between it and others; and 
thirdly, it should be our aim to make it a day, not only 
of rest, but also of happiness. Of the first of these three 
objects I have already spoken. In considering the second 
and third, we cannot fail to observe that at the present day 
there is a decided tendency to neglect the second for the sake 
of the third. We should, I need hardly say, endeavour as 
much as possible to combine the two. The old rabbinical 
rules that inade it a Sabbath-breaking act to take a walk, to 
pick a flower, to carry an umbrella, have nearly universally 
fallen into abeyance. ‘This, I must admit, does not seem to me 
to be regrettable, but there is, moreover, amongst many of us 
astrong inclination to disregard any fixed scheme of Sabbath- 
keeping, and to preach the doctrine of “every man doing what 
is right in his own eyes.” It is one thing to lay aside certain 
outward laws from a conscientious conviction that keeping 
them does not increase, but rather lessens, the spiritual in- 
fluence of the Sabbath ; this is a matter of opinion, with which 
we may, or may not, agree, but which we have no right to 
blame. It is another and very different thing to cast aside 
such laws, because keeping them interferes with our con- 
venience or our pleasure. This is an attitude which we 
are certainly justified in deprecating, but I am not here 
concerned with the Sabbath as regards adults, but merely 
as regards children. 

The generally prohibited occupations’ may be briefly cata- 
logued as including all forms of manual occupation, such as 
writing, drawing or needlework, all riding or driving, and all 
such amusements as theatres and dances. To these, universal 
custom has added games of chance, such as cards, and almost 
equally universally the use of musical instruments. Custom 
has also to a considerable extent vetoed outdoor amusements, 
such as cricket and other athletic sports. Personally, I much 
regret that this should be the case, and I think there is so much 
to be said against their exclusion, that I cannot but hope that a 
change will ere long be made in this particular. One ad- 
ditional word as to not writing on Saturday, which many now- 





1 It is needful to repeat again that I am writing neither of the ultra 
orthodox nor of the reverse. 
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a-days consider an unnecessary and undesirable restriction. 
It is, however, one which I should be very unwilling to see 
withdrawn, inasmuch as writing on the Sabbath tends to 
lessen the difference between that and other days. A child’s 
lessons, a woman’s household and social duties, a man’s busi- 
ness, are all to a great extent carried on in writing ; for many 
of us it is almost synonymous with our daily work, and if 
we once begin it on the Sabbath it is most difficult to draw 
the line and say, this letter is for pleasure, that for business, 
this piece of writing is an amusement, that a labour. I 
therefore think it right to refrain from writing on Saturday, 
and to cause our children to refrain from it likewise, though 
as an exceptional matter I should not hesitate to transgress 
the rule. 

This “index expurgatorius,” though no doubt many may find 
something to add to it and many more something to exclude, 
appears to me very fairly calculated to meet both objects in 
view—.e., it makes a decided difference between Sabbath 
and week-days, and yet leaves much room for enjoyment both 
for adults and children. Books of all kinds, walks, many 
in-door and some out-door games and sports, and the social and 
family intercourse, which has always been considered espe- 
cially appropriate to Sabbath afternoons, ought to be enough 
to make the day enjoyable. It is, moreover, the special duty of 
Jewish parents to make the day pleasant to their children. 
The claims of business and society on the one hand and of 
education on the other necessarily separate us a good deal 
from our children in the week ; let us, therefore, spend the 
Saturday together as much as possible, and let them see that 
we find it a day of rest and happiness, “a delight and the holy 
of the Lord.” It behoves us always to remember, moreover, 
that our religion is not that of the State, and that it is much 
more necessary for us to fence round our Sabbath and other 
ceremonial institutions with careful observances than it is for 
those whose day of rest is that of the whole country. On the 
other hand, it is neither to be expected nor to be desired that 
we should re-enclose these observances with the double and 
treble Talmudical fence of bygone days. We must endeavour 
to keep the middle road, and, if we wish our children to do the 
same, we must remember that example is better than pre- 
cept, and that children are proverbially quick both to listen 
and to imitate. Let them never hear trom our lips an ex- 
pression of annoyance at the fact of the Sabbath preventing 
our enjoyment of some pleasure or the following of some 
occupation, let them see that we keep it as we desire them to 
<do—cheerfully and conscientiously—and we shall then have 
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done all that is in our power to make them keep it thus 
through life. 

I may appear to have dwelt at a disproportionate length on 
the Sabbath and its ordinances, but it is a very important item 
in Jewish ceremonialism, the one, which more perhaps than 
any other, combines the inner and outer religion, the one 
moreover which most strongly and constantly affects the 
manner of our daily life. It is obvious this must be so, since 
it concerns a seventh part of our time, and since its careful 
observance demands, more than that of any other institution, 
a certain amount of self-sacrifice, both from us and from our 
children. But is equally obvious that at the present day the 
Sabbath is one of the most valuable instruments for keeping 
Jews and Judaism in the close union in which they ought to 
dwell. Therefore (setting aside the question of religious duty as 
to the Sabbath in itself and for itself) it is incumbent on those 
parents who wish their children to be Jews and not theists, to 
enforce its observance both by precept and example, and to 
make keeping it, if I may speak so plainly, a matter of con- 
science, not of convenience. 

The festival code is another of those outward signs of 
religion which should come as events of importance in the 
life of a Jewish child. It is surely unnecessary to enter here 
into a detailed account of the various Jewish holidays. I 
assume that their purport and the ritual observances connected 
with them, will be duly explained to children, and that as soon 
as they are old enough they will be taken to synagogue on 
festivals as well as on the Sabbath. As with the latter so 
with the former. If we wish our children to lay stress on and 
value the holidays, we must begin by doing so ourselves. 
Moreover, we should be careful to let them share with us in 
the ceremonial we are observing. Nothing is more typical of 
the Jewish blending of religious and family ties than the 
ceremony of the first nights ot Passover—the Seder—in which 
a child is made to take so distinct and yet so childlike a part. 
It is most impressive for adults, and at the same time ad- 
mirably calculated to awaken first a child’s curiosity and 
interest, and then an increasing attachment for his religion 
and his race. Such was clearly the intention of the ancient 
compilers of the ritual, who carefully classified the four kinds 
of children to be instructed—‘“the wise son, the wicked 
son, the simple son, and the son who has not capacity to 
inquire,” and though the quaintness of the wording may 
cause a smile, yet it suggests much over which parents will 
do well to ponder. 

I have on a previous page already spoken at some length on 
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the remaining division of Jewish ritual observances, namely, 
the dietary laws. It is unnecessary, therefore, to recur to the 
subject, more especially as children at home have little or no 
voluntary action in the matter. Subsequently, I would en- 
deavour to lead them on the lines I have already indicated as 
those I follow myself. 

The study of Hebrew is so closely connected with Jewish 
ceremonialism that it may be considered a part of religious 
education. May the day be far distant, or rather may it 
never dawn, when Hebrew is excluded from our synagogues. 
I am aware that there is a diversity of opinion on this point, 
but at any rate all will agree that at present everybody 
attending synagogue ought to have some knowledge of the 
Hebrew language. ‘Some knowledge” is, however, an elastic 
term, and many people now-a-days are much inclined to 
interpret it by “as little as possible.” It does not to me 
appear to be an unreasonable expectation that a child of 
thirteen should be able to translate grammatically the Sabbath 
and Festival Ritual, a considerable portion of the Pentateuch, 
a certain number of the Psalms, and perhaps some parts of 
the Prophets. To accomplish this, he must have had some 
years’ regular lessons, and must have acquired the language in 
the same way as he would be taught Greek or Latin. I am 
willing to admit that there is a difficulty with boys, as they 
are most frequently obliged to begin the study of the two 
above-named languages, in addition to Hebrew, before that 
age. Still I think it is very possible by beginning young, 
and working regularly and little by little for six or seven 
years, to achieve that result. It is an especialiy desirable one 
in their case, as boys, unless brought up entirely at home, will 
for educational reasons have less time allotted for their 
Hebrew studies after than before that age. This is a necessity 
which we must face, unless we alter the whole curriculum of 
secular education ; but if that point has once been reached, a 
good foundation will have been laid, and a small amount of 
regular work will enable a boy to inaintain himself through- 
out his school life on the same level of proticiency. Nor is it 
then too much to expect that when he has grown to manhood 
he will be able to “follow” intelligently in Hebrew the prayer- 
book ritual, the law, and the customary portion from the 
Prophets. With girls the case is different. The classics 
are not indispensable in their education, and there is no 
reason why they should not continue their Hebrew lessons 
with the same exact regularity as their other studies 
throughout the years of their early girlhood as well as of 
their childhood. 
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It is very usual for children to receive instruction in the 
dogmas and rites of Judaism, and also in Bible history, at the 
same time as instruction in Hebrew; and the usual “ Bar- 
mitzvah,” or confirmation ceremony, is now almost invariably 
preceded by several months of careful non-parental religious 
teaching, in which girls frequently also take part. But if 
parents have done their duty by their children, this course of 
instruction should be little more than a repetition, and to 
some extent a development, of all that the children have 
already been taught. There is, indeed, one topic, which 
certainly should not be touched on in early childhood, and 
we may even doubt whether it should be handled, even at 
the age of which we are speaking. I mean the doctrines 
of Christianity. The reason generally given in favour of 
Jewish children (I am not speaking of those under the age 
of twelve at the earliest) being made acquainted with the 
dogmas of the Christian faith is that, if we do not do so 
ourselves, we run the risk of others representing it to them 
in so alluring a light as to endanger their adherence to 
Judaism. Our efforts to attach our children to our own 
religion would have been useless indeed if this danger is 
really to be feared! Still, it is as well to guard even against 
the most improbable events, besides which, as children grow 
towards adolescence, it becomes difficult, almost impossible, to 
keep them from all literature or conversation likely to give 
them information on the subject. It seems, therefore, on the 
whole, best to give them, quite simply and with a careful 
avoidance of intolerance, some general outline of the tenets 
of Christianity, showing them that the leading principle of 
its religious teaching is diametrically opposed to that of 
Judaism, while its ethics, on the other hand, are developed on 
the lines laid down in the Old Testament. This appears to 
me all that is either necessary or desirable. 

I have endeavoured, in these pages, to trace the religious 
education of the Jewish child, or rather a part of such educa- 
tion, for according to my original intention, I have not dealt 
with the most fundamental but most general principles of 
our religion, such as the existence of God and the immortality 
of the soul, nor have I touched, except in passing, on the wide 
field of Bible ethics. My sole topic has been the specific 
doctrines and ritual observances that separate Judaism from 
theism, considered with reference to religious education ; and 
I am well aware that I am far from having exhausted that 
topic, even as regards home teaching, while I have been com- 
pelled to leave wholly unexplored the important subject of 
school life at the present day in connection with Judaism— 
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not from want of interest, but from lack of personal know- 
ledge and experience. 

One word in conclusion: if we wish Judaism to be a reality 
to our children we must carry it into our daily life. We 
must not treat it as a machine, wound up and set going on 
certain special occasions, and at all other times locked away 
carefully with our prayer-book and Talith. It must be with 
us on week-days as well as on Sabbaths. Not that I would 
needlessly multiply religious observances and _ ceremonies, 
other than those I have already enumerated, either for 
ourselves or our children, but I would make the spirit of 
Judaism the constantly present mainspring of our actions, 
so that it may colour our secular as well as our religious life. 
But to achieve this end, our Judaism, with its doctrines and 
its ritual observances, must be with us, not only in our syna- 
gogues, but in our homes; not only in our homes, but abroad. 
We must carry it with us wherever we go, and we must train 
our children to do so likewise. Let them go out into the 
world as Jews, not as religious cosmopolitans, in whose 
breasts the words, “I am a Jew,” awaken no responsive 
thrill; as Jews, whose Judaism is the religion in which they 
live and in which they are prepared to die, not merely one 
of many creeds, touching them not more closely than any of 
the others. Let them join heartily with their fellow-country- 
men in all good and useful labour, let them serve their native 
land to the utmost of their power, but let them never forsake 
the banner, which every Jew ought to be proud to bear until 
—to repeat the passage that cannot be too often quoted— 
“the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the Lord as 
the waters cover the seas,’ the banner, on which are inscribed 
the words, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is 
One.” 

ALIcE Lucas. 
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DON JOSEPH NASSI, FOUNDER OF COLONIES IN 
THE HOLY LAND, AND THE COMMUNITY OF 
CORI IN THE CAMPAGNA. 


WE are at Cori, a little world-forgotten town of the Roman 
Campagna, a day’s journey from Rome, in a southerly direc- 
tion. The year is 1566. As in all parts of the Papal States, 
so in this nook, a Jewish congregation nestles, counting in all 
‘barely two hundred souls. They derive but a meagre liveli- 
hood from the handicrafts they exercise. As a compensation, 
however, they live on the most friendly and harmonious terms 
with their Christian neighbours. Unimpeded in the practice: 
of their religion, they are provided with all the requisite 
institutions of a Jewish community. Their Rabbi, Maleachi 
Galliko, acts at the same time as the physician and teacher of 
his flock. In his days the various functions of Rabbi, preacher, 
teacher, and congregational secretary were not unseldom 
combined in the same individual.' This happy state of affairs 
was not long to continue. On the 13th of May, 1555, 
Paul IV., Caraffa, was elected to the pontifical chair, and 
proved a very scourge to the Jews in the Papal States, and 
in many Christian countries far around. Like earthquake 
shocks which lay whole towns in ruin, his papal bulls pros- 
trated all the Jewish communities of his kingdom. The 
severity of his decrees was only exceeded by the rigorous 
cruelty with which they were enforced. Ecclesiastical com- 
missioners traversed the country, and spread terror and dismay 
wherever they came. They confiscated the property of the 
Jews, passed sentences of death on many of them, and sent 
those whom they spared to the galleys. The cordiality that had 
existed between Hebrew and Gentile was destroyed at a blow. 
Intercourse between the two sections of the population was 
forbidden, and the Jews found themselves suddenly deprived 
of their livelihood. The accession of the gentle Pius IV. to 
the Papal throne did not much mend matters. The wounds 
inflicted by the iron hand of his predecessor, the Haman-like 
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Caraffa, could not be healed in his humane but all too short 
reign. The slight good he did effect was completely 
neutralised in the reaction of the next pontificate. Pius V. 
resumed Caraffa’s policy of terror, and unmistakably showed 
that his aim was the extermination of his Jewish subjects. 
In every town where the children of Israel lived, stone walls 
were reared to isolate their Jewish quarter, as if it were a 
plague spot. The Ghetto became a universal institution. 
Commerce was taken out of the hands of the Hebrew. The 
only means of livelihood henceforth permitted to them was 
the sale of old clothes. Paul IV.’s bulls were revived with 
increased severity. Christians feared to bestow a kindness, 
or even a friendly greeting, upon a Jew. Many Hebrews, in 
order to escape this intolerable oppression, renounced their 
faith. Entire families sought the sheltering bosom of the 
Church. Amidst the general apostasy, religious fidelity be- 
came all the more difficult. Why, asked their persecutors, 
could not those who clung to the ancient creed do as others 
had done? Loyalty to the old faith was construed into de- 
fiance, and patient suffering was treated as contumacy. One 
may take it as a general axiom that wherever justice is 
wrested the standard of popular morals sinks ; and this rule 
was again to be verified. The undisguised hatred of the 
legislator unloosed all the lawless passions of the mob. What 
could a Jew’s life be worth when the sacred head of the 
Church was persecuting them with a fiery zeal as if he was 
carrying out some holy work pleasing to God? What was to 
become of that small handful of poor Jews living in Cori, 
when one support after another was failing them ; when their 
chances of gaining a livelihood were being continually cur- 
tailed ; and exaction and extortion became rifer ? At last, they 
were robbed of their last solace—if, indeed, they had cherished 
it—the confidence that their lives at least would be protected 
by the authorities. A respected member of the community, 
Abraham ben Bezaleel, had set out, in the course of his busi- 
ness, for the Roman Campagna, and, on the road, had been 
foully murdered by the landlord of an inn where he had 
lodged overnight. “His co- -religionists instituted a search for 
their missing brother, and found his remains. The murderer 
was apprehended, tried, and acquitted. And thus the Jewish 
citizens of the Papal States were practically outlawed. The 
murder of a Jew was, according to judicial ruling, no longer 
a punishable offence. 

In this extreme peril, the small congregation of the Cam- 
pagna heard a welcome voice, which roused them from their 
dull despair, promised them relief from their troubles, and 
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held out to them the hope of better times. While suffering 
all the birth-pangs of the Messianic Age, without the advent 
of a Messiah to console them, the report reached them of an 
unprecedented distinction conferred on a Jew at the Sultan 
Solyman’s ceurt, and of the love and pity with which this 
illustrious son of Israel remembered his unhappy brethren in 
the West. Juan Migues, the Marrano, or Don Joseph Nassi, 
to call him by his Hebrew title, had obtained the ruined City 
of Tiberias, and seven adjoining townships, as a mark of 
favour from his august lord. Three generations of Sultans— 
the original donor, his son Solyman and his grandson Murad 
—had confirmed the deed of gift with their seals,’ and thus 
invested it with a character of permanency. Orders had 
further been sent to the Pachas of Damascus and Safed, 
bidding them render Don Joseph every assistance in the 
rebuilding of Tiberias. They were to furnish him with 
‘competent masons and workmen. Don Joseph himself was 
too busy with diplomatic affairs at the Porte personally to 
superintend the restoration of the town. He, accordingly, 
sent an agent, Joseph ibn Adret,’ to direct the building opera- 
tions. In the Chanuca month, Kislev 5325, Tiberias rose, like 
a phoenix, from its ruins. 

But what did Joseph intend by this work of town-founding? 
If we are to believe the French Ambassador’ of his day, it 
was the first step of a large scheme which was ultimately to 
seat him on Judea’s throne. Even Graetz* has adopted this 
view, and connects the restoration of Tiberias with a supposed 
plan, on Joseph’s part, of founding a Jewish State, with 
himself as the head. But nothing in Joseph’s character or 
career justifies us in regarding him as a dreamer who would 
allow himself to be carried away by visionary ideas. From 
the beginning to the end of his life he always shows himself 
sober in his aims, a prudent calculator of consequences, ever 
keeping the end he has in view steadily before him, well 
versed in all the intricate arts of Court life, guided by 
practical aims, and eager for secular power. The fact has 
been alleged hitherto as an argument—and even Graetz 
has done it—that, while still at Venice, he petitioned the 
Senate to assign an island to the Jews, which request, by 
the way, was refused. But this negotiation does not prove 
that Don Joseph’s supposed scheme of founding a kingdom 
had any real existence. Joseph’s petition has been com- 





1 See Joseph ha-Cohen, Lmck Habaca, ed. Letteris p. 127 ff., M. Wiener’s 
German translation, p. 104 f..; M. A. Levy, Don Joseph Nasi, p. 20, n. 66. 

? Isidore Loeb, Rerue des Etudes juives, IV., 67. 
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pletely misunderstood. About 1550, the Marranos were 
banished from Venice. Joseph himself was included in this 
edict. As long as he lived he preserved the senatorial 
order for his expulsion.’ It was at this time, probably, 
that he entered into negotiations for the grant of one of 
the islands of the lagunas of Venice as a Ghetto or Jewish 
Quarter. 

So far from connecting any romantic dreams with this 
enterprise, we may confidently declare that the considerations 
which influenced him were modest and practical. He evinced 
no desire to leave Constantinople and visit his new Tiberias, 
which he would certainly have done had he cherished a secret 
design of inaugurating a royal triumph throughout the 
Jewish world. 

Don Joseph’s contemporaries understood his intentions 
better. The small community of Cori has left us a valuable 
exposition of his real aims. Sultan Solyman did not hit 
upon the idea of bestowing this gift upon his favourite 
spontaneously. Don Joseph must have suggested to his 
august master the esteem in which he held these ruins, and 
the importance which he attached to their possession. In his 
intercourse with the Talmudists and Cabbalists of his Divan 
Don Joseph must certainly have heard the ancient tradition 
which connected the restoration of Palestine with the renova- 
tion of the ruined city on the shore of the sea of Tiberias. The 
opposition of the Arab population to this seemingly innocent 
undertaking ; the fanatical sermons which the old Scherif 
preached on the event, taking, as his text, an old oracular 
saying that “the rise of Tiberias means the fall of Islam” ; 
the coercive measures which the Pacha of Damascus was 
forced to adopt before he could obtain labourers, who only 
commenced work after the execution of two of their ring- 
leaders ; all these facts are now quite intelligible. ‘The Arabs 
had heard so much of the significance of Tiberias for the Jews 
that they felt a natural reluctance to labour at its restoration. 
Originally, therefore, it was a religious motive that prompted 
Don Joseph to ask Solyman for Tiberias, and secure the gift 
with every possible precaution. But what others looked 
upon as the confirmation of an idealist’s hope, the experi- 
enced diplomatist regarded from a practical point of view. 
The believers in the literal fulfilment of prophecy hailed the 
event as an omen of the immediate advent of the Messiah. 





1I believe that one must thus interpret Bonrizzo’s words given by M. A. 
Levy, p. 45: ‘ Venne in geroposito del bando chera da questo excellentissimo 
stato.” 
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Don Joseph’s intention, however, was more practical. He 
wished to found a Colony at one of the keys of Palestine—a 
place which tradition had hallowed, and which might serve 
as an asylum for fugitives. In this plan he may have had 
the welfare of his unhappy co-religionists in Italy especially 
in view. He had experienced, in his own person, all the 
terrors of intolerance, and, consequently, evinced the liveliest 
sympathy with the Marranos of Ancona. To quote a single 
instance. To punish Paul IV. and Ancona, which had 
rendered itself notorious by Auto-da-fés, Don Joseph exerted 
all his influence, though in vain, to obtain for the Port of 
Pesaro the privilege of exclusive commercial relations with 
Turkey.’ Ever since his departure from Italy he had kept 
up an uninterrupted correspondence with the Jews of that 
country. The tale of their woes was poured into his ears. 
The report of their oppressions reached him through various 
channels. Their sufferings were ever present to his mind, 
and familiar to him in‘every detail. Accordingly, he took par- 
ticular care that the news of the restoration of Tiberias should 
reach Italy. Ships for transporting the emigrants to their 
new home lay moored in the ports of Venice and Ancona. 
Money was provided to defray the expenses of the emigrants. 
Jewish artizans who could no longer make a living in the 
Peninsula were especially invited to colonize Tiberias. A 
new Jewish industry was to be reared in that colony. Silk 
and cloth manufactories, after the model of those at Venice, 
were to be built, and the industry of the Jewish colonists 
was to ensure their success. Mulberry trees were planted to 
provide silkworms with their proper food. Wool was, as 
Joseph ha-Cohen’ tells us, imported direct from Spain to serve 
as raw material for the cloth factory. 

Those Italian communities who did not languish under the 
yoke of the Papal Government, showed their sympathy with 
their unhappy brethren in the Papal States, by receiving the 
delegates cordially ; and resolving to aidthe emigration. The 
movement continually assumed larger dimensions. Numerous 
Jewish families embarked for the Holy Land. 

At this stage of affairs, the message reached the Jews of 
Cori, who did not hesitate an instant to obey the welcome 
and unexpected call. The whole congregation gathered into the 
synagogue, and, under the presidency of Maleachi Galliko, of 
Nepi, their Rabbi, resolved unanimously to emigrate en masse 
to Tiberias. Four of their most respected members—all heads 
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of families,— were appointed to direct the emigration. Two 
of these, Michael ben Aaron and Joseph ben Menachem, were 
to proceed to Venice in advance of the rest. Their mission 
was to arouse public sympathy with the movement and obtain 
for their impoverished community funds to meet travelling 
expenses. They were furnished, for this purpose, with a copy 
of the resolution, sealed with the congregational seal, and 
an official subscription book, for entering donations. This 
latter book further contained a minute statistical account of 
the financial position of the Cori congregation, a glorification of 
Tiberias, and an exposition of its significance. To smooth the 
way of the messengers, and to inspire the public with con- 
fidence in their representative character, their Rabbi, Galliko, 
was deputed to accompany them. 

We can follow these delegates but a little way on their 
thorny path. The three men, armed with letters of re- 
commendation of several Italian communities, among which 
that of the Roman congregation figured prominently, arrived 
at Ancona. The Jews here, handicapped though they were 
by the heavy claims their own poor made upon them, came 
readily to the assistance of the delegates, two of whom were 
personally known to several of them. Beside the help they 
rendered individually and in their communal capacity, the 
Jews of Ancona furnished the messengers with a letter of 
recommendation to other congregations. 

The discovery of fresh manuscripts will perhaps throw 
light on the subsequent fortunes of New Tiberias and its 
colony, whose history forms so considerable a portion in a 
sketch of Don Joseph. The student who investigates Jewish 
history often finds the thread tantalisingly break off at the 
most interesting point, where he would most wish it continued. 
My material only extends as far as my account has gone. If 
I were to attempt with my scant information to continue the 
story, I should be compelled to pass beyond the borders of 
sober history into the realms of the imagination. 

The two letters to which I am indebted for the gist of this 
account deserve a passing mention. Remarkable as is Jewish 
history, its sources are still more curious. In a MS. of the 
16th century in my possession, a letter writer intended to 
initiate learners into the elegancies of Hebrew epistolary 
style which the Italian Jews always cultivated with pre- 
dilection. I found the two letters of the communities of Cori 
and Ancona under the numbers 167-168. Model letters 
form a valuable branch cf Hebrew literature. In every 
collection of Hebrew MSS. of any pretension, such speci- 
mens of epistolary composition are to be found. But they 
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have not yet received the attention they deserve. Because, 
as a rule, names of persons and places are suppressed in 
them, historians have thought these letters unworthy 
of notice. But we meet in them not only with tictitious 
letters, purely and simply models of composition, but 
also with genuine epistles, recording dramas of real life. 
These owe their preservation to the accident of being hidden 
in a place where no one thought of looking for them. When 
opened up, these sources will reveal a treasure of information 
concerning the political no less than the religious life of the 
Italian Jews. Historians have already recognised the tur- 
bulent literature of the responses as a rich mine of historical 
knowledge. ‘The gentler department of epistolary literature 
is a still unworked field, which promises an ample historical 
harvest. 

The small Cori community which through these manuscript 
records steps out for the first time into the broad daylight of 
history, shows to advantage in an educational point of view. 
No Jewish community was so small and obscure as not to be 
illuminated by some rays of Hebrew and secular culture. 
Corrupted as the letter from Cori seems to have become in 
the course of its transmission, it sufficiently proves that even 
small communities maintained the tradition of an ornate 


Hebrew style and handed down the art of letter-writing from 
generation to generation. The Rabbi, Galliko, did not com- 
pose this letter. He must have had, at his elbow, a con- 
gregational scribe or private member who was a master of 
a rich and pointed Hebrew style. 


II. 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE VENETIAN JEWS. 


The few details here collected are all taken from a bundle 
of original documents preserved in the State Archives of 
Modena. The first of these reports, which, though undated 
evidently belongs to the seventeenth century, throws a flood 
of light on the circumstances of the Jews in Venice. To that 
city we owe an idea and its expression that have, alas 
obtained but too wide a currency—the Ghetto.’ Here, for 
once in a way, philology becomes history. The word, if we 
are to believe our report, is not older than 1516. In that 
year the Venetian senate resolved to isolate the Jews ina 
separate quarter, in the vicinity of the Cannon Foundry. 


! For the history of the word Ghetto see Gddemann Geschichte des Erzic- 
hungewesens, IT., 250, n. 1. 
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Improbable as the derivation of Ghetto from Gietto seems, 
the historical evidence for this origin of the word is clear and 
indisputable. The word, then, belongs to the Modern Epoch. 
The Middle Ages may have had the reality, but the expression 
is an acquisition of the sixteenth century. In 1516, a serious 
attempt was made, for the first time, to shut up the Jews in a 
separate quarter. This social degradation was accompanied 
by a few other legal restrictions. “Jewish money-lenders had 
hitherto been pe mitted to charge a maximum rate of 20 per 
cent., Christians being allowed to take twice as much.' This 
trade was now absolutely forbidden them. They were 
obliged, nevertheless, to maintain, at their own expense, three 
public loan offices*—so-called Monte di Pieta—where anyone 
could obtain advances on pledges at 5 per cent. The Jews 
were also forbidden to keep open shops. They were restricted 
to dealing in old clothes, and were only allowed to hold 
business relations with brokers of foreign firms. The houses 
they occupied were the property of Christians. The rent 
was at once raised one-third. But as a set-off, this was made 
a fixed rate, and could never afterwards be raised. As once 
the Jews of Sicily, so now their co-religionists of Venice were 
charged with a large share of the cost of entertaining the 
guests of the Republic, Royal Highnesses and Ambassadors, 
to whom the State assigned palaces. The Jews had to furnish 
these palaces. For taxes, they were assessed not as Jews but 
as merchants. The Ghetto had, later on, to be repeatedly 
enlarged. The immigration of Jewish fugitives from Spain 
and of Marranos, all included under the generic term Ponen- 
tini (Western European Jews), made the Ghetto illusory. 
These arrivals, albeit they were Jews, were permitted to settle 
in all parts of Venice among the Christian population. The 
Ponentini and the Levantine Jews shared with their Christian 
fellow-citizens the privilege of commerce with the Levant and 
the Occident. A court, consisting of five Venetian nobles, and 
styled the Magistrato de cinque Savi? was specially instituted 
for the trial of their cases. The Jews generally had another 
court which ordinarily consisted of three patricians, and was 
called the Court of the Cataveri. It has a peculiar interest of 
its own. Its special imprimatur had often to be obtained for 
the publication of Hebrew books in Venice. The increase in 





1 Comp. Antonio Ive in Revue dex Etudes juives, UL, 780, n. 1. 

7S. Cassel in Ersch und Gruber’s Encyclopiidic, I, 27, p. 760. 

* S. Cassel, loc. cit., p. 159, n. 73, mentions such a court of as early a date 
as the year 1298. 

srppponn Sy yy DIN. MM. Steinschne: der, Libriische Bibliographie V., 
126, and G. Wolf, ib, VL, 64, n. 4. 
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the number of Jews in that town was thus, as we see, a direct 
result of the encouragement offered by the Republic to their 
settlement, and of the toleration with which it regarded their 
public return to Judaism. 

This account, derived from official documents, can be sup- 
plemented from a Jewish source, viz., from a legal decision of 
R. Meir ben Isaac Katzenellenbogen, the renowned Rabbi 
of Padua and Venice. This decision he forwarded in his 
eightieth year (probably in 1562) to R. Moses Isserles at 
Cracow, and it may be found in Isserles’ collected Responsa 
(No. 51). It appears that, subsequent to the establishment 
ot the new Ghetto, the former Jewish quarter continued to 
exist under the name of Ghetto vecchio, and served as a resi- 
dence for Jewish merchants from the Levant, who were wont 
to stay, without their families, for short periods in Venice 
to transact their business. The Christian owners of these 
houses might let them when empty to Christians, but Jews 
and Christians were not to reside together in the same house. 
Thus, if rooms: were vacant in houses occupied in part by 
Levantine Jews, such rooms might only be let to Jewish 
Venetian families. But even this could not be done without 
the consent of the civic authorities. For, in order to protect 
the interests of the residents in the new Ghetto, and to pre- 
vent new comers from eluding the burdens of the community, 
the Senate had decreed that all Jewish families not from the 
Levant, should not be permitted to reside in the old Ghetto 
without the previous consent of the Jewish community. Two 
otticers appointed by the community were entrusted with the 
duty of granting this license, as occasion demanded, and the 
Rabbinical Court of Venice would afterwards render the per- 
wnission complete by formally ratifying it. This usage, to 
which not only the Jews but also the Christian house-owners 
submitted, was first broken by a Jewish physician named 
Joseph, who entered into a contract with his Christian land- 
lord without previously procuring permission from the Jewish 
community. His example found imitators, and more and 
more Jewish families surreptitiously left the new for the old 
Ghetto. Empty houses began to grow numerous in the new 
Ghetto, and their Christian owners made complaints, which 
the Court inquired into, and, as a consequence, the Jewish 
families which had without leave settled in the old Ghetto 
were expelled from that quarter. But now it was the turn 
of the owners of the old Ghetto to complain. The landlord 
ot the physician Joseph was one of the injured parties. After 
prolonged negotiations, the community agreed to rent the 
houses of the old Ghetto, upon the condition of obtaining 
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the exclusive right of sub-letting them. Messer Giaco, the 
Christian patron of Joseph, himself as Gentilhuomo, a member 
of the Council, consequently compelled his non-Levantine 
Jewish clients (including the doctor Joseph) to quit his house, 
the key of which he handed over to the Jewish communal 
officers. As Joseph refused to accede, and maintained his 
right in the Court of First Instance against the landlord, who 
was disinclined to continue the law suit, the Jewish com- 
munity summoned the doctor to appear before the Court of 
the Five Rabbis of Venice. By a number of lengthy objec- 
tions, Joseph denied the competency of this Court, and for 
his contumacy was subjected by R. Meir Katzenellenbogen 
to the first degree of excommunication. On the 12th of Elul, 
1559, he solemnly abandoned his defiant attitude, and on the 
27th of the same month submitted himself in a formal 
Rinunzia to the authority of the community, which then per- 
mitted him by contract to resume his dwelling in the old 
Ghetto. Later on, however, he changed his mind, and revoked 
his former submission. Upon this the authorities pronounced 
the edict of excommunication against him, He then again 
betook himself to the civil courts, through whom in March, 
1561, he obtained the suspension of the excommunication. 
He was less successful in moving Meir Katzenellenbogen to 
withdraw the edict altogether, though he sought to compel 
him to do so through the Court of Padua. This continue: 
recourse to Christian interference was in itself sufficient to 
stamp the doctor in the eyes of R. Moses Isserles as worthy of 
excommunication. 

From the Responsa of R. Meir Katzenellenbogen it appears 
that the Venetian Jews felt themselves quite secure, and had 
no fear of expulsion by the Senate. They knew that at the 
renewal of their license, which was always granted for a 
limited period only, the worst they would sutter might be 
some fresh enactments in regard to the laws regulating 
interest and loans. The condition of the Levantine Jews was 
more precarious, because the commercial jealousy of the 
Viennese merchants was always, though silently, working 
against them. Expulsion, like a constantly threatening storm, 
was always before their eyes.’ 


Teas ae 
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Indeed, there loomed before all the great merchants 
the fear of banishment. There lie three official reports 
before us, all from the year 1550, in which the Duke 
of Ferrara’s ambassador furnishes his liege with the 
reasons which, he supposes, induced the Senate to threaten 
the Marranos so suddenly with expulsion. These had 
argument on their side when they urged upon the Senate 
the benefits the State had gained through them. Such in- 
dependent witnesses as the German traveller, Niclas Nicolai, 
and the Venetian Prince Soranzo,' concur that the Hebrew 
exiles from Spain were most skilful armourers and makers of 
military accoutrements. The representations of the Jews 
proved, however, futile. It was the fate of the unhappy 
descendants of the Spanish exiles once again to become wan- 
derers. The storm gathered around them throughout Italy. 
The sulphur in the air and the rumbling underground were 


_sufficient indications of the torrents of lava afterwards poured 


forth by the voleanic hatred of Paul IV. The Republic had long 
resisted the dark insinuations and suggestions of the spiritual 
authorities. Its commercial prosperity it placed above the 
fancied interests of the Catholic Church. But at last it, too, 
was forced to yield ; a whole concourse of circumstances co- 
operated to seal the fate of the Marranos. The Jewish com- 
munity itself seems to have regarded them with hostility, and 
thrown the weight of its influence in the scale against their stay 
in the city. They must have been most formidable competi- 
tors when trade jealousy caused Christians to look upon them 
as Jews, and Jews to see in them Christians. Just as the 
Roman Jewish community, according to Ibn Verga,’ petitioned 
the Pope to refuse the Marranos admission into his city, by 
which they attained just the contrary, so the native Jewish 
families of Venice marshalled themselves on the side of 
the enemies of these unhappy exiles. No harin was appre- 
hended from the Jews in the Ghetto. But these Judaizing 
Spaniards, baptised and yet so stiff-necked, were distri- 
buted among the Christians in all quarters of the city; and, 
from the Christian point of view, were a source of moral 
contagion to the souls of the Christian inhabitants of Venice. 
A similar physical danger was apprehended. The charge was 
brought against them of propagating contagious diseases. 
Their supposed filthy mode of lite, aggravated the danger in 
the popular imagination. Whoever reads these aspersions 
will scarcely understand how the same people, whom inde- 





1 See M. A. Levy, Don Joseph Nasi, pp. 4, 5. 
? Schevct Jehuda, § 57, ed. Wiener, p. 92, in his German translations, p. 188. 
U 
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pendent and impartial Christian critics describe as model 
citizens in Turkey, should in Venice have been transformed 
into the incarnation of trickery and knavery. The worst of 
it, however, was that the Emperor Charles V. joined the ranks 
of their persecutors. We have it on the testimony of Messer 
Giovanni Francesco, Secretary to the Duke of Urbino’s Am- 
bassador, that the final resolve to expel the Marranos from 
Venice was due to the Emperor's influence. He thought it 
intolerable that this devil’s brood, as he termed them, should 
be suffered to exist in Catholic lands. M. de Morviiliers, who, 
up to September, 1550, acted as the representative of France 
at Venice, and to whom we are indebted for so much infor- 
mation about Don Joseph, Duke of Naxos,’ was too opti- 
mistic when he thought it probable that the harsh decree 
would be withdrawn, or, at least, mitigated. In November, 
1549, this law, to which Don Joseph fell a victim, was 
put into execution. I believe I am not wrong in assuming 
the identity of the decree of expulsion which he recalled to 
the Venetian Ambassador, Bonrizzo? at Constantinople, in 
1565, and this edict for the banishment of the Marranos. 
That the Ghetto could not destroy the intercourse between 
Christians and Jews, which attained so extensive a develop- 
ment at Venice, is proved by a law passed in 1671, forbidding 
Jews to wear arms and pointed knives.’ So prevalent had the 


custom become among the Jews of going about armed with a 
poignard at least—a clear proof of their complete assimilation 
with their neighbours in undesirable as well as desirable 
qualities. Recourse was had to special legislation against this 
tendency. But in this as in other cases, it proved quite un- 
availing. 


DAvip KAUFMANN. 





L. 


La natione hebrea ¢ antichissima in Venetia. Era sparsa in qua in 1a 
per la Citta habitando ciascuno d’essi dove pil gli piaceva, e prestando 
danari con la solicita usura del vinti per cento. 

Fu per certo accidente occorso pigliata parte di ristringerli tutti in un 
luogo e del 1516 furono ridutti in certa parte della Citta’ dove si 





1M. A. Levy, loco cit. p. 41. 2 Lic., p. 45. 

3On March 24th, 1668, the Senate excluded the Jews from access to the 
Fondaco of the German merchants in Venice. See Dr. Henry Simonsfeld, 
Der Fondaco dei Tedeschi in Venedig (Stuttgart, 1887), II., 286. 
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fondeva I’artiglieria chiamata gietto, che poi alterandosi il vocabolo s’8 
detta Ghetto. 

E per cavar da essi pubblicamente pit utile che si potesse e preservarse 
da ogni danno che potessero portare alla poverta degli artefici moltipli- 
cando, e crescendo in numero fii loro prohibito il poter prestare con la 
solita usura del 20 per cento et furono obligati ad haver sempre tre 
banchi aperti i quali con la sola risposta di cinque per cento prestas- 
sero danari col pegno fin a certa soma come si usa per comoditd de poveri 
ne monti eretti e chiamati di pieta da Christiani. 

Aggiunsero che non potessero esercitare arte di sorte alcuna, ne 
comperar merci per rivenderle o farne botteghe per la Citti lasciando 
simplicemente loro libero il trafficare per via di merci e rispondenti 
forestieri il loro danaro. 

Le case del Ghetto furono a beneficio de Padroni Christiani cresciuto 
un terzo di pit di quello, che prima pagavano d’affitto ma con conditione 
che non potessero ne tempi avvenire ricevere alcuna alteratione di 
prezzo. 

Sono anche poi doppo qualche tempo stati obligati ad apparare e 
fornire a proprie spese tutti que palazzi che seccondo l'oceorenze si 
_pigliano dal Principe per alloggiare a spese publiche Principi, Am- 
basciatori e personaggi forestieri e questo per tutto il tempo solamente 
che detti forestieri si trattengono e sono alloggiati. 

Nelle necessiti della Republica contribuiscono ma in questo pili come 
mercanti con la proportione degli altri mercanti che vengono tassati 
secondo le loro facolta che come hebrei. 

Il Ghetto ¢ stato ampliato due volte del. . . . fu accresciuto di. . 
case et ultimamente l’anno passato vi sié pur fatta una nuova giunta di 
20) case obligandosi all’incontro gli hebrei sotto pena di 2,000 ducati 
che per tutto un anno debbono esser venuti ad habitare in Venetia 
20 famiglie forestiere. 

Gli hebrei levantinie Ponentini hanno un privileggio particolare che 
essendo vietato dagli ordini della Republica il negotio di Levante e di 
Ponente a tutti i Mercanti Christiani che non sono Venetiani essi 
solamente traffi:ano liberamente nell’uno e nell’altro luogo et hanno un 
Magistrato di Nobili Venetiani detto de Cinque savi che solo e sommaria- 
mente giudica ne loro interessi, cose tutte che hanno servito e servono 
d’invito agli hebrei di quel paese di trasferirsi a Venetia. 

Un altra cosa ancora ha servito a moltiplicare la natione, e questa é la 
sicurezza che trova qui tutta quella razza di spagnoli che battezzati 
tornano all’hebreismo perché s’usa in questa parte una total conivenza 
ne si fa inquisitione come altrove per cercar se questa sorte di gente sia 
battezzata. 

L’uffitio de Catauere che é un magistrato che consiste d’alcuni Nobili 
é giudice nel rimanente di tutta la natione et in tutte le Cause. E questo 
e quel pit sé creduto d’haver 4 comprendere in questa informatione non 
sapendosi particolarmente a che fine sia cercata da S. A* Serenissima. 
—k. Archivio di Stato in Modena—Ebrei—Documenti, (circa 1635). 


II. 
Di Venetia a XX. di Luglio L™ 
Illustrissimo et Excell™ Sig. Col™ 


contra li marani intendo principalmente procedere 


La causa del bando 
dal dubbio che questi signori havessino di malatia et qualche peste per 
U2 , 
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luoro et che li hebrei di questa citt’ hanno fatto grandissima fortuna 
cum dire che detti marani sono homini maligni di pratiche et di mala 
conditione. Tuttavia intendo che da essi Marani et massime da huomini 
che sono ricchi et che ben viveno, é@ stato dimostrato a questi 
signori che per luoro vien dato grande utile alla Cittd in pit modi et 
che si presume che in fine la cosa sera moderata et che sara’ permesso ad 
alcuni principali d’essi che vi possano stare. 


De Vostra Ext’, 
Fidelis” et ben‘humil Servitore, 


HIERONYMO FERUFFINO. 


R. Archivio di Stato in Modena—Cancelleria Ducale—Dispacei degli 
Oratori Estensi a Venezia. 


IIT. 


Di Venetia 23 de Luglio del 50. 

Ilus™? et Excel™ Sig. Sig. mio Col™° 

Da Messer Giovan Francesco Secretario del predicto Sig. oratore di 
Urbino pagato da sva eccellentia ho inteso oltra il scritto per le precedenti 
circa le cause del bando mancato contra li Marani il che intesi da 
Monsignor de moruillier che dette cause sono diverse, et prima che a 
questi signori ¢ stato racccrdato che essi Marani sono peggio che li 
hebrei perché non sono ne Christiani ne giudei li quali giudei tutti 
inscieme in Ghetto separati da Christiani se ne stanno et per conversare 
detti Marani cum Christiani et habitare in diverse parti, essere stata 
fatta conscienza alli predetti Signori dimostrandosseli che detta conversa- 
tione @ causa di molti errori et massime di far prevaricare molte persone 
Christiane, et che danno in oltra denari a usura, et che vi posson per la 
detta conversatione indurre de li nostri a fare il medesimo. Apresso che é 
gente maligna infida et di mala pratica et che non solamente basteria ad 
infettare le anime de Christiani ma anche li corpi di qualche pestilentia 
soggiungendo il predetto Secretario havere di buon luoco che questi 
Signori habbian etiandio fatto esso bando ad eshortatione del Imperatore 
dal quale sia stato detto che questo Dominio Christiano et qual fa 
professione di Catholico come pud tollerare che tal gente perversa et 
diabolica et piena di fezze habiti in Venetia et nelle terre Soe, et si li 
cose sono del modo inteso tenere por oppenione che la parte di detto 
bando sara interamente osservata et non forse moderata come il predetto 
Signor Ambasciator de franza mi disse volere credere. 


De Vt Ecc, 
Fidelissimo et ben humil Servitore, 
HIERONYMO FERUFFINO. 


R. Archiwio di Stato in Modena—Cancelleria Ducale—Dispacci deg 
Oratori Estensi a Venezia. 





Don Joseph Nassi. 


IV. 


Di Venetia a 24 di Luglio del 50. 
Tll™° et Ecc™ St St mio Col™ 


Circa la parte renovata contro li Marani la qual fi fatta nel 9° 
havendone parlato al predicto Sigt® Ambasciatore ho inteso che veramente 
le principali cause d’essa parte e del bando sian l’essere stato mostrato a 
questi signori che conversando essi come conversavono cum Christiani 
corrompessino molti et che seminasseno una mala et pessima dottrina. E 
che per alloggiare in una casa in tre et quatro famiglie et stando 
sborcamente (sic) tenendo malissimo li luoro allogiamente era dubitato et 
temuto di malatia et de qualche pestilentia per causa di luoro procedere 
et vivere et che si ben li detti Marani hanno procurato che almeno 
puossin star fino a 300 d’essi cum mostrare che dano et darano utile alla 
citta che nondimeno Egli crede per essere abboriti et in mal predicamento 
come sono non farano alcuno effetto anzi che questi Signori vorranno 

_ che la detta parte renovata sia interamente osservata. oi oe 094 


De V™ Ecc", 
Fideliss™ et ben humil Servitore, 


HIERONYMO FERUFFINO. 


R. Archivio di Stato in Modena—Cancelleria Ducale—Dispacei degli 
Oratori Estensi a Venezia. 


ag 
Venetia, 17 Luglio, 1671. 
Rigoroso proclama é stato pubblicato nel Ghetto col quale vien pro- 
hibito agli Hebrei il portar qualsisia sorte d’armi, come anco cortelli 


quando non siano senza punta. at 
R. Archivio di Stato in Modena—Cancelleria Ducule—Avvisi e Notizie 


dall’ Estero. 
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CRITICAL NOTICE. 


KUENEN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Vol. II. The Prophetical Literature. 2nd Edition (Leiden, 1889). 


THE appearance of the second part of Professor Kuenen’s inquiry into 
the origin and collection of the Old Testament books in a revised and 
practically re-written second edition is an event of considerable impor- 
tance in the history of Biblical criticism. The work was originally 
issued between the years 1861-1865, before Kuenen had become 
a convert to the theories of Reuss, George, Vatke, and Graf 1especting 
the chronological order of the component parts of the Pentateuch. 
The more popular “ Religion of Israel,’ issued in 1869 and 1870, with a 
series of elaborate articles in the Theologisch Tijdschiift, paved the way 
for the new edition of the Inquiry, which the progress of Biblical 
studies and the author’s own changed point of view had rendered 
necessary. With exemplary patience, Kuenen set himself to re- 
write a long and detailed work, which an interval of twenty years had 
sufficed to render in large portions unsatisfactory or out of date. His 
object had been, and still was, to provide students ‘“ with a complete 
exposition of the present condition of criticism, which should thus not 
merely advance upon the basis of foundations laid long ago, and gene- 
rally recognised as stable, but in which the entire edifice should be built 
up before their eyes.” How faithfully that object was fulfilled as 
regards the Hexateuch, English readers already know. Although the 
investigations into the historical books were published (in one volume 
with the Hexateuch) in 1886, they have unfortunately not yet been 
translated into English. Now after a three years’ interval there has 
appeared the second part of the work, containing the Prophetical books. 
lt is to be hoped that an English translation of this volume, which deals 
with a more interesting portion of Scripture, may before long be under- 
taken. It would be superfluous to indicate the importance of a right 
comprehension of the Prophets in the study of all Biblical questions. 
But we cannot use these writings correctly till we can assign each part 
of them with tolerable certainty to its own age. Criticism has not been 
satisfied with a separation of the last tweuty-seven chapters of Isaiah 
from the first thirty-nine, or of the first eight chapters of Zechariah from 
the last six, The questions with which we have now to deal are still 
more delicate ; they even include discussions into the authenticity of 
particular verses in, otherwise genuine chapters, or into the differences 
between the spoken and the written form of the prophetical work. 
In the last ten years, Stade’s investigations into supposed post- 
exilic interpretations and editings of pre-exilic authors would, if all 





1 The Dutch title is Historisch-Critisch Onderzock naar het ontstaan en de 
verzameling van de Boeken des Ouden Verbonds, Tweede, geheel omgewerkte 
Uitgave. Tweede Deel. De Profetische Bocken. 
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accepted as correct, destroy many a feature hitherto pretty unanimously 
attributed to the picture of pre-exilic prophecy. In Kuenen’s new 
work these latest criticisms are themselves subjected to a critical 
test. 

The book opens with a short introduction into the general nature and 
range of Hebrew prophecy, both spoken and written, as well as into the 
subsidiary means (visions, symbolic actions, &c.) of which it occasionally 
makes use. Except in so far as these introductory pages contain refer- 
ences to and refutations of Kénig’s extraordinary literalism (in his 
Offenbarungsbegriff des Alten Testaments, 1882), they are chiefly a 
summary of what our author has already said in his former more dogmatic 
work upon the Prophets, which is accessible to English students. 

Before passing to the investigation of each prophetic book in 
its order, Kuenen explains that the prophetic writings and poems 
“were collected and preserved from destruction by the post-exilic Jews, 
or more particularly by the scribes of Jerus:lem.”” From this fact follow 
three important results, which I here transcribe in his own words :— 


“1, The collection of prophetic books by no means contains everything 
which was ever spoken by the prophets of Yahveh and afterwards 
recorded in writing ; what the scribes, from their point of view, did not 
recognise as the word of Yahveh, they could not include in the sacred 
Jiterature of their people. How much they excluded cannot now be 
ascertained. But it is probable that most prophecies, which would have 
seemed to them unsuited for a place in the Canon, had already perished 
before their time. 

“2. Just as little as we can be assured of the completeness of the whole 
collection, so uncertain also is our guarantee for the integrity of each 
separate prophecy. The possibility exists that prophecies, parts of which 
were accepted, could not be included either in their entirety or without 
modification. Between the pre-exilic and post-exilic period there 
lies a deep gulf, and our study of the historic books has already shown to 
us that despite, or rather in consequence of, its veneration of the past, 
Judaism was much concerned to fill up this gulf by the modification of 
the old records. 

“3. The existing collection and classification of the prophecies and 
their relegation under headings which indicate their author and some- 
times also his epoch, must not be blindly followed. The scribes, doubt- 
less, frequently left both classification and headings as they found them, 
which, in these cases, possess the value of an old authentic tradition, 
extending even to the age of the original authors themselves; but the 
possibility that the scribes have here interfered in one way or another of 
themselves is always present, end must never be lost sight of.” 

In accordance with the general plan, these results are further developed 
and substantiated in the notes in small print, which follow after each short 
section of the book. It is clear that the second of the three is the 
formula upon which Stade works, and between him and Kuenen 
there is a difference not in principle but only in degree. From these 
three results, three critical rules for the whole inquiry are then elicited. 
The prophecies must be treated by (1) the:historic situation they pre- 
suppose, the age in which the writer's point of view, his ideas and 
expectations are rooted ; (2) the comparison of the prophecies with one 
other ; (3) their language and style. These are the rules by which inves- 
tigations into interpolations and reproductive or second-hand prophecies, 
such as Stade’s, must be carried on. Kuenen will not allow that 
Stade has ever consciously been false to these rules of critical 
method, “ But in our judgment of his critical studies we must consider 
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with all the greater exactitude whether as a matter of fact he has always 
remained faithful to this method, or has not hereand there fallen into an 
a priori way of arguing, which, from every point of view, merits disap- 
probation and most especially from bis own” (p. 25). oe 

After twenty-seven introductory pages such as these, the writings at- 
tributed to eachof the fifteen prophets in the Canon are investigated 
separately. A final section is devoted to Daniel. 

The method of the book is to give first a short sketch of the life and 
times of each prophet, so far as these are known. Then the inquiry 
passes on to the contents and order of bis prophecies, their genuineness, 
the occasional interpolations, the historic circumstances, the unauthenti: 
prophecies wrongly attributed to the writer with whose genuine produc- 
tions they are now combined, the history of their collection,etc. Thus, the 
chapter upon Isaiah contains 10 sections; (1) his life and times ; (2 and 
3) the genuine prophecies in their order ; (4) the prophecy against Moab, 
‘edited’ by Isaiah ; (5) the historical chapters, xxxvi.-xxxix. ; (6) the 
unauthentic prophecies in i.-xxxv. ; (7,8, 9,) Chapters xl.-Ixvi.; (10) origia 
of the whole collection. A concise bibliography precedes each chapter. 
Kuenen is notoriously well read in the Evglisk literature of his 
subject ; we miss, however, a reference to Cheyne’s article upon Isaiah 
in the Encyc. Brit., to his Commentary upon Jeremiah, and to Kalisch’s 
elaborate study of the book of Jonah.' 

It is impossible within the limits of a review to give a full résumé of 
an exhaustive work of this kind. I shall confine myself to—(1) the dates 
and sequence of Jsaiah’s genuine prophecies ; (2) Isaiah xl.-lxvi. ; (3) the 
minor post-exilic interpolations in the pre-exilic prophets ; (4) a few other 
critical results. 

I. The order of Isaiah’s authentic prophecies according to Kuenen 
is :—ii.-iv., v. (partly, @.e. 1-24), xvii. 1-11, vii., viii.-ix. 6, ix. 7-x. 4, 
v. 25-30 and re-editing of v. generally, xxiii., xxviii, xx., xxi. 11-17, 
x. 5-34, xi. 1-9, xiv. 28-32, xxix.-xxxi., xiv. 24-27, xvii. 12-xvili. (xxxvil. 
22-32), i., xxii. 1-14, 15-25, xix. When chapter vi. was written is 
obviously uncertain. 

Little difference of opinion prevails as to ii.-iv. They fall early in the 
reign of Ahaz (735?) and before the outbreak of the Syrian War; xvii. 
must also have just preceded the invasion of Judah. The events recorded 
in vii. relate to the year 734, the Syrian War. The anthenticity of its 
main contents is maintained; though not written by Isaiah, it was 
probably the work of a disciple (viii. 2-16). Following an article of 
Budde’s, Kuenen not only omits as glosses 8). and “ king of Assyria” in 
17 and 20, but also 22a and 16. This last omission is based upon his inter- 
pretation of the famous prophecy in v. 14. For Immanuel—“ of whom it 
does not by any means appear that he is of Davidic descent or destined 
to rule, and who must not therefore be identified with the Davidic 
Messiah of ix. 5, xi. 1-5—is through his fortunes and training the type 
of Israel's future and vocation; he grows up in a desolate land, which has 
become unfitted for agriculture (15a), and through this life of privation 


he is fashioned into a man after Yahveh’s heart.” Thus in 15d ny 
(against Cheyne, but as the Vulgate and Authorised Version) is taken 
causally, and 16, which, taking it temporally, gives the words another 
meaning, becomes a gloss. 

viii.-ix. 6 comes somewhat later than vii., but during the Syrian War 





? In the March number of the Theologisch Tijdschrift, Kuenen alludes with 
regret to the omission uf Cheyne’s article among the literature on Isaiah. 
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(734): it was written down when the blow had fallen (viii. 23, 2 Kings 
xv. 29). As regards v. and ix. 7-x. 4, Kuenen’s view is somewhat different 
from Ewald’s and Cheyne’s. He holds that ix. 7-x. 4 posit the issue of the 
Syrian War (ix. 10, where the correctness of the reading ‘)} is of course 
assumed). The conflicting nature of v. is accounted for upon the 
hypothesis that v. 1-24 was originally composed about the same time 
as ii.-iv., while v. 25-30 were added on the same occasion as ix. 7-x. 4, 
when Judah had already been invaded. xxiii. 1-14 is assigned to the reign 
of Shalmanezer IV. (727-723). This is not Cheyne’s view, but is now 
rendered probable by the new reading in Niese’s edition of Josephus 
(Antiquities ix. 14 §2), where wéuyas is changed into SeAduwas = Sal- 
manezer. Shortly before the fall of Samaria (722) is placed chapter 
xxviii. To Sargon’s reign (722-705) belong xx., xxi. 11-17, and also, 
according to Kuenen, x. 5-xi. 9. Our author takes up rather a peculiar 
attitude towards this last prophecy. For while assigning x. 5-xi. 9 
to the reign of Sargon, he strongly controverts the hypothesis 
of an invasion of Judah and a capture of Jerusalem by Sargon, 
an hypothesis maintained in England by Sayce and Cheyne, and 
in Germany by Kleinert and once by Schrader. Though this view 
accounts satisfactorily for x. 9, I must confess I do not see how such 
language as x. 11, 28-32, if written during Sargon’s reign, can be accounted 
for unless the Assyrian expedition of 711 (Driver’s /saiah, p. 45) or 709 
(Cheyne, Introduction, chapter xx.) was directed not only against Ashdod, 
but also against Judah. 

After the death of Sargon, and before the invasion of Sennacherib, 
come the prophecies xiv. 28-32, and xxix.-xxxi. (after Hezekiah’s revolt). 
It seems somewhat strange that Kuenen should say that xiv. 
24-27, xvii. 12-xviii., are ‘‘nearly contemporaneous” with xxix.-xxxi. 


For surely they imply that the invader has already reached the soil of 
Judah (Driver, p. 75-76). Into the complicated questions raised by 
Isaiah xxxvi.-xxxix., I cannot enter. Kuenen’s concise account in Part I. 
of the Inquiry of the corresponding and more original chapters in Kings 


should be compared. It is pleasant to read there that with Cheyne he 
accepts the Isianic authorship of xxxvii. 22-32 (against Stade, Z. A. W., 
1886, page 179). After Sennacherib’s defeat are dated i., xxii. and xix, 
i. is a résumé of Isaiah’s preaching against the sins of his people, drawn 
up by himself and perhaps intended to serve as an introduction to a 
collection of his prophecies. xxii. 1-14 raises many difficulties. If the 
invasion of Sargon be denied, Cheyne (Isaiah ii., page 185) holds that 
there is no choice but to follow Cornill (Z. A. W. 1884, page 96), who, 
on the ground of its inconsistently severe tone, expresses a grave doubt 
of its authenticity. Kuenen, with two German critics as his predeces- 
sors, thinks the difficulties may be explained upon the assumption that 
Isaiah looks back upon the Assyrian invasion, the siege of Jerusalem, 
and the measures of defence then taken by its citizens.' He reproaches 
the inhabitants in that they then showed no confidence in Yahveh, and 
that now, instead of humbling themselves and showing repentance for 
their sins, they give themselves up to gaiety and debauch. There- 
fore they are threatened with death. 

To this date, xxii. 15-25, which there is no reason to put before 1-14, 
seems to raise objections. For its curious prediction is supposed 
to have been fulfilled (?) by the time of Sennacherib’s invasion, when 





1 A siege of Jerusalem, or an attack upon it is not mentioned in 2 Kings, 
and even contradicted by 2 Kings xix. 32, but this is not determinative. 
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Eljakim is over the house, and Shebna isthe scribe (2 Kings xviii. 18). 
Kuenen argues ingeniously that when officers of state are punished (and 
more especially in the East) they are not usually given another though 
lower office as a consolation prize. He is thus led to believe that the 
author of 2 Kings xviii. is in error, that Shebna was over the house and 
Eljakim the scribe at the time of the invasion, and that thus the predic- 
tion of xxii. 15-25 falls, like 1-14, after the Assyrian monarch’s inglorious 
departure from Judwa. The list of genuine prophecies is then closed by 
xix., the authenticity of which in its entirety is maintained, the ideas in 
16-25 not being inconceivable in Isaiah’s mouth, if we imagine that they 
were written some time after the events of 701, in the prophet’s last 
years. These verses would then form his Schwanengesang ; as Cheyne 
has said, we can hardly imagine a nobler or more fitting end. 

II. It is unnecessary, at the present time, to follow Kuenen in 
his exhaustive proof that Isaiah xl.-lxvi. could not have been written 
either by Isaiah himself or by any writer before the exile. Seeing that 
Delitzsch, in the new (4th) edition of his commentary, has announced 
his conversion to an exilic date, it would seem almost superfluous to 
have once more established so certain a conclusion. But Kuenen 
gives valid reasons (p. 102) for the course he pursues, and certainly 
no defender of the Isianic authorship would deny the patience 
and impartiality with which every possible argument upon the tradi- 
tional side is weighed in the critical balance. In the Jewisn Quar- 
TERLY REVIEW, however, I hope that the unauthenticity of Isaiah xl.- 
Ixvi. may safely be assumed. 

Like Cheyne in the Encyclopadia Britannica, Kuenen shows clearly 
why we have also to abandon the unity of those twenty-seven chapters 
among themselves. They could not all have been written before the 
capture of Babylon by Cyrus in 538; many chapters, on the contrary, 
assume the existence of a restored Jewish community in Palestine. 
This second division was written in Judea, just as the first class was 
written in Babylon (p. 143, with notes 9, 10), These general conclu- 
sions are shared by Cheyne, but the two scholars differ as to some of the 
particular chapters which are to be assigned to either division. Cheyne 
relegates lvi.-lix., Ixiii.-Ixvi., to the Palestinian division ; Kuenen in- 
cludes in it also 1., li., liv., lv., lx.-lxii. The reasons, drawn from the 
subject matter of these chapters, why they are (probably, p. 138) to be 
dated after 536 and from Palestine, it will interest the student to read 
in their entirety. 

“In chapter I., we are, as it seems, transferred to other circumstances, 
and a new circle of thoughts. Israel complains of Yahveh, who has 
rejected and sold his people ; but the misfortunes which have befallen it 
are the result of its sins; the power of Yahveh remains unlimited 
(1-3). The Prophet, in the fulfilment of his task, is exposed to abusive 
treatment, but declares that he will endure unflinchingly, in the assurance 
that Yahveh will help and justify him. He encourages his spiritual 
associates (4-11). The struggle which is here alluded to lies outside 
the great question which was the order of the day before 538 (i.c., the 
deliverance from Babylon) ; it would rather seem to have been waged in 
an organised Jewish community, ¢.¢., after 536.—Chapter li. gives the 
impression of being a consolatory oration addressed to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem ; the condition of the town is gloomy; the number of its 
citizens few; yet they must not despair; their lot shall be as that of 
Abraham and Sarah, the ancestors of a populous nation. The exiles, 
whose return is announced in ver. 11, are not the first home-comers, 
but will increase the existing population, which, according to verses 
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17-20, had suffered much from various calamities. Before 538, Jerusalem 
could hardly have been spoken of in such terms.—Chapter liv. also 
refers to the extension of Jerusalem and the increase of her population. 
Verses 14-17 allude to foes, who are now already her enemies, and are 
preparing plans against her which Yahveh will frustrate. 

“Chapter lv. ends with the announcement of a glorious journey from 
the land of captivity to Jerusalem, but what precedes is addressed to an 
already existing Israelite community, which ought to become conscious 
of its noble destiny and of its vocation to the nations, and should trust 
in the fulfilment of God’s promises. If the community is not yet in 
existence, the prophet is guilty of a strange vorepov mpdrepov; but if 
verses 12, 13, refer to the return of the whole dispersion expected by 
pious Jews after 536 (compare Haggai and Zach. i.-viii.), his train of 
thought is perfectly natural Chapter Ix. describes the future 
glory cf Jerusalem, the return of the moral regeneration of her inbabi- 
tants, the service of the nations. There is no sign that of all this the 
very foundations must still be laid, in other words, that Jerusalem is 
still wholly unpopulated. Chapter Ixi. assumes a partial restoration of 
Jerusalem: ‘They that mourn in Zion’ (verse 3) are comforted -by 
the prophet ; the captive exiles, whose freedom and release is announced 
(verse 1), are thus those Israelites who are still dispersed in foreign 
lands ; the ‘waste cities,’ whose repair is still future (verse 4), are the 
numerous cities of Judah, which had not been occupied by the small 
band of returning exiles. Much the same is true of chapter Ixii.: the 
watchers upon Zion’s walls (verse 6) look out for the coming of her still 
scattered sons (verses 10-12); over against her future glorification in the 
eyes of the heathen is set—not her present utterly forsaken condition, 
but—her smallness and the reproach thereto attached.” 

Although these chapters are thus to be regarded as Pales- 
tinian, it does not necessarily follow that they were not written, at 
least in part, by the same hand which composed xl.-xlix., lii. 1-12 
(and ? lii. 13-liii., p. 143). Kuenen is less precise as to the date 
of such passages as lvi. 1-8 than Cheyne. But while we may, if 
we please, assume that the author of the Babylonian chapters re- 
turned to Palestine in 536 with Zerubbabel and Joshua, and might 
possibly have continued to compose up to about 500, there are both 
negative and positive reasons why at least some of the Palestinian 
chapters should have been written in the fifth rather than in the sixth 
century. 

2 The Palestinian chapters show great variety of historic background, 
of disposition and of tone, which is less easily to be explained if they 
were all written in the short period between 536-500. In that case we 
should have expected a reference, at least in some passages, to the 
building of the Temple, and to the disagreement with the Samaritans. 
The internal quarrels in the community, reflected in some places, seem 
to fit better in the fifth century than in the early years after the return”’ 
(p. 146, n. 11). 

Again, while on the one hand the mutual agreements of the twenty- 
seven chapters are sufficiently accounted for by the fact that they were 
written comparatively near together and from the same circle of authors, 
the difference of ideas, style, and language (as well as the difference in 
contents), between some chapters and others, makes their unity of origin 
extremely doubtful, if not entirely impossible (p. 145 fin.). 

The following characteristics of the Babylonian group are wanting in 


the Palestinian chapters :— 
(1.) The peculiar reductio ad absurdum argument against image 


worship. 
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(2.) The stress and insistence upon Yahveh’s absolute unity. 

(3.) The appeal to the fulfilment of former prophecies in proof of 
Yahveh’s foreknowledge. 

(4.) The ideal conception of Israel as the servant (73Y in singular) of 
Yahveh, and of his mission to the heathen. (73 in singular occurs in 
the Palestiniafi sections only 1. 4-11, but he is there more than else- 
where identified with the prophet himself, who in verses 4-9 speaks of 
his own experiences and feelings. Compare the parallel passage Ixi. 
1-3.) 

On the other hand, in the Palestinian chapters, “the servants of 
Yahveh,” who represent an antagonism within the community itself, are 
frequently mentioned ; never in the Babylonian. 

The verbal differences which follow (pp. 148, 149), need not be 
specially quoted, as one can put them together, with the help of Naegels- 
bach’s index, for oneself. (By-the-bye, should not this index, which 
Cheyne has called invaluable, have entitled Naegelsbach’s commentary 
to a place in the Bibliography on page 29?) Thus the conclusion of 
the whole matter is that ‘a part of x].-lxvi., in particular xl.-xlix., lii. 
1-12 (lii. 13-liii. ?) was written down by its author in Babylon before 
§36, and in that year was brought either by himself or by contempo- 
raries of the same spiritual kin to Judea. Here it was preserved, 
and became the kernel of a gradually growing collection. The original 
author may himself have added something, but the largest number of 
additions came from others, who formed one circle with him, or, in so 
far as they lived afterwards, kept its traditions in honour, and trans- 
mitted them. At a date which cannot be exactly fixed, but was pro- 
bably not later than the end of the fifth century (for there are no clear 
traces of a later age), all the prophecies were collected together, and at 
least, to some extent, arranged (page 136, note 3). The redactor of our 
present book of Isaiah found chapters xl.-lxvi. in much the same form 
as we now possess them, and in that condition included them in his 
book.” 

III. The arguments by which Stade attempts to invalidate the authen- 
ticity of pre-exilic passages where the conversion of “many nations” 
is foretold, as well as of those in which the uniqueness of Yahveh’s 
creative majesty is dwelt upon, cannot be cited here. Stade is 
always worth reading, and no one can safely neglect to study his 
papers on this subject in his Zeitschrift. 'The plan and limits of 
Kuenen’s book unfortunately do not allow him to deal in detail 
with Stade’s theological arguments. He is compelled to merely indi- 
cate the reasons when his conclusions differ from those of the Giessen 
professor. 

One of Stade’s most interesting essays in his Zeitschrift dealt with 
Micah iv. and v. Cornill and Nowack replied to it, and Stade re- 
joined. These chapters of Micah include the celebrated prophecy of 
the conversion of the nations, and the cessation of war, which is also 
found in Isaiah ii. 2-4. Kuenen’s view is that both Isaiah ii. 2-4, and 
Micah iv. 1-4 (5?) are to be regarded as more or less faithful copies 
of one pre-exilic original, which has no longer been preserved to us. 
“Neither its form nor its contents forbid us to believe that it was 
written by an older contemporary of Isaiah and Micah.” The 
note in small print (note 8, page 40), then shortly deals with Stade’s 
objections as follows :— 

‘Stade maintains that the prophets of the eighth century have always 
one or more particular nations in view, and that although they mention 
now and then the homage to be paid to Yahveh by one or more foreign 

x 
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peoples (Isaiah xviii. 7, xix. 18 fol.), the idea of a conversion of ‘many 
peoples’ or of ‘all the nations, is unknown both to them and the pre- 
exilic prophets generally. But in order to maintain this assertion he bas 
been compelled to withdraw a gradually growing number of pre-exilic 
texts from the authors among whose prophecies they stand, and to 
regard them as ‘secondary’ or interpolated, sometimes moreover upon 
very weak or even worthless grounds, In this way he has to renounce 
Isaiah viii. 9, xiv. 24-27, xvii. 12-14, xxix. 7 (how then about ver. 8 ) ?) 
as well as Jer. iii. 17, 18 (Z. A. W., iii. 14 f., iv. 151-154, 260, n. 1). 

‘‘ We shall have occasion to refer to some of these suppositions again. 
But it is already apparent that they over-step the line between criticism 
and hypercriticism. Moreover, they do not attain their goal. For 
besides the passages named above, one would also have to omit Jer. 
xii. 15-17, xvi, 19-21, xxxiii. 9, Zeph. iii. 9 and Isaiah xviii. 3.1. For is 
it not very noticeable that the prophet here summons ‘all the inhabitants 
of the world and dwellers on the earth’ to give heed to the great work 
which Yahveh is preparing to do? Is this summons so very far 
from the prospect opened up in ii. 2-4? We may unhesitatingly allow 
that that prospect only became general and a part of the popular faith 
in and after the exile, but this is no valid reason for denying that a single 
mind could have risen to it already in the eighth century.” 

Whether Amos, the first of the literary prophets, had attained the 
conception of Yahveh as the creator and ruler of all things in 
heaven and upon earth, is clearly a very important question for 
the history of Old Testament theology. Duhm, Wellhausen and Stade 
have denied it. Kuenen follows Robertson Smith in maintaining 
the authenticity of the passages in Amos where these ideas are 
introduced. He shows that although these verses (iv. 13, v. 8, 9, 
ix. 5, 6) can be omitted without harm to the logical sequence 
of the thought, this is not a sufficient argument on the strength of 
which to reject them. They are as it were ejaculations, and need only a 
psychological justification. Amos clearly had an open eye for the 
wonders of nature. The language of the verses is rather favourable to 
his authorship than otherwise. 

‘They would only then have to be rejected if such praises of Yahveh 
as the ruler of nature were entirely wanting in the pre-exilic litera- 
ture. . . . Butin order to assert this we must not only omit Jer. 
v. 20-22, xxxii. 17-23 (with xxxi. 35-37, which indeed lie already under 
suspicion), but also, so far as I see, Micah i. 2-4, which passage rests 
upon a no less exalted conception of Yahveh’s power ; perhaps also some 
other texts quoted in Leligion of Israel, I., p. 41-67. It is true that 
these doxologies only become frequent in Deutero-Isaiah and in the post- 
exilic poetry. But it seems to me too venturesome to expel them for 
that reason utterly out of the older literature ” (page 62. note 6). 

In these two notes Professor Kuenen deals generally, though cursorily, 
with two of the reasons for assuming interpolations. But I have already 
indicated that he by no means attempts to clear even the authentic 
prophecies from all post-exilic additions. I will here shortly give some 
of his results :— 

(a.) Isaiah viii. 9-10, viii. 23-ix. 6 are authentic (against Stade, Zeit- 
schrift, IV. 260, note 1, Geschichte, I. 596, note 2, and II. 209), page 45, 
note 17. Of Isaiah xiv. 24-27, xvii. 12-14, the authenticity is also 





1 Some of these passages have indeed been “obelised ” by Stade already. 
For Jer. xii. 15-17 see Geschichte, Vol. I., page 676 n. ; for xvi. 19-21, xxxiii. 9, 
ibid., page 646 n., and for Zeph. iii., page 644, note 3. 
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maintained against Stade (page 61, note 12). But xxiii. 15-18, is a late 
addition to xxiii. 1-14, influenced by Jer. xxv. 11, xxix. 10, and 
probably post-exilic (page 49 and note 24.) 

(b.) Isaiah xi. 10-xii., in accordance with Stade, and some older critics, 
are regarded as an exilic expansion of x. 5-34, xi. 1-9 (page 55, and 
note 7, page 57"). 

The “secondary ” prophecies and passages in Jeremiah, according to 
Stade, make up a goodly quantity (see his Geschichte, vol. I. page 646, 
note 1, 676,note1. Z.A. W,, iii. 14, iv. 151-154, v. 175, note 1). 

According to Kuenen, the interpolated passages in i.-xxiv., xxvi.-xlv. 
are :-— 

(a.) ix. 22-25 probably, page 18] and note 11. 

(b.) x. 1-16 are in the manner of Isaiah xl.-lxvi., page 180 and notes 8, 

9, 10. 
(c.) xvi. 14, 15, 19, 20, 21, xvii. 1-18 are fragments, some of which are 
of doubtful authenticity, page 188 and note 19 (xvi. 14, 15 are probably 
an early marginal note intended to soften verse 13; xvi. 19-21, on the 
other hand are guaranteed by iii. 17, xii. 14-17. xvii. 1-4, are certainly 
pre-exilic, if not by Jeremiah, etc.). 

(d.) xvii. 19-27 belong to the period of Ezra (p. 174 and note 16). 

(e.) xxx. 10-11, 22-24, xxxi. 35-37, xxxii. 17-23, xxxiii. 2-3, are pro- 
bably, and xxxili. 14-26 certainly, later exilic or post-exilic additions 
(page 204 and notes 20, 22, 23, 25). Of course the whole bulk of the 
remaining prophecies after these small passages have been removed was 
not written down as we now possess it by Jeremiah himself. Chapters 
XXxvi., xxxvi., xlv. for instance cannot even be attributed to a contem- 
porary, though their writer is in all essentials to be trusted. xviil.-xx. 
are also edited, and so too xxviii. and xxix., which are about, but not by, 
Jeremiah. Their author is, however, trustworthy (page 194 and note 7, 
and for xxxix.-xliv. page 210 f). 

In the minor prophets, the authenticity of the references to Judah, 
both in Hosea and Amos, is maintained, except in Hosea i. 7 (p. 335, 
n. 8-10; p. 361, n. 6). Obadiah, and Jeremish xlix. 7-22, have both 
excerpted an older prophet, perhaps a contemporary of Isaiah. Obadiah 
1-9 are drawn from him; 10-21 are probably post-exilic and of the fifth 
century. A minute investigation of Micah iv., v., leads to the conclusion 
that iv. 9, 10, 14, v. 1-8, 9-14 (in a more original form, because of v. 13) 
are Micah’s; while iv. 6-8, 11-13, and modifications in v. 9-14 belong to 
an exilic or post-exilic redactor. The discussion, though very condensed, 
is extremely interesting (§ 74, n. 5-9). Exilic are also ii. 12, 13. 
Chapters v.-vi.t16 belong to the age of Manasseh, while vii. 7-20, in 
agreement with Wellhausen, is relegated to the exile. As to Habakkuk, 
Kuenen concurs with Stade that ii. 9-20, is a later post-exilic addition 
(§76,.n. 4-7 and §77, n. 9). Habakkuk iii. is not connected with 
il. 9-20 (as Stade thinks, 7.A.W., iv. 154-159), but is none the more the 
production of Habakkuk. It has been taken over from a collection of 
songs of probably post-exilic origin (p. 389). In Zephaniah, the whole 
of ii. including v. 1-3, 11, is not to be doubted, but iii. 14-20 is clearly 
not earlier than ii. Isaiah, and probably dates from the first years of the 
ec Hnig Temple. The conclusions as to Zech. ix.-xiv. will be summed up 

elow. 

IV. Space is wanting to give an analysis of Kuenen’s chapters 





’ As to xi. 1-9 Stade’s suspicions have gradually grown. In Zeitschrift III. 
16, xi. 1-9 are regarded as authentic; in (eschichte, Vol. L., page 586n, 
only v. 1-4 or 5; in Geschichte, Vol. IL., page 210, not even these. 

x2 
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on Jeremiah and Ezekiel. It should, however, be noted that he 
maintains the general authenticity of Jeremiah’s prophecies against 
the heathen nations, although, of course, not that against Babylon 
(xxv., xlvi.-xlix., not 1. li.). There is an intimation that Schwally’s essay, 
which appeared too late to be considered in the Inquiry, will be replied 
to in another place. It is quite like the tried patience of our author 
that after he had just finished his analysis of these difficult and rather 
tedious chapters he should be willing, and even anxious, to begin a 
renewed study of the whole subject. If he does so, it is greatly to be 
hoped that the theological questions will be fully discussed. Schwally is 
clearly a disciple of Stade. No review of Stade’s Geschichte has appeared 
in the Tijdschrift, and we are thus not yet fully aware of the impression 
made upon the great Dutch scholar’s mind by Stade’s more “advanced ” 
views. That Kuenen is not prepared to follow Stade the whole way 
we have seen from his views upon Isaiah ii., and the suggested in- 
terpolations in Amos. It is clear that he lays greater stress upon 
the development between Isaiah and Jeremiah, and on the range 
of religious thought already attained at the end of the seventh century, 
than either Wellhausen or Stade. This we might infer from his 
Religion of Israel, and the treatment of Isaiah xxxil. and xxxiii. in the 
new edition of the Inquiry shows that the views expressed in 1870 are 
probably to a great extent retained. For although Kuenen is convinced 
by Stade’s most able essay upon these chapters that they are not from 
Isaiah's hand (so that they will, in all probability, have to be added to 
the pretty cousiderable bulk of non-Isianic interpolations in the first 
thirty-five chapters of his book), he is, nevertheless, not inclined to 
relegate them to the growing mass of the post-exilic literature. He 
thinks they were written either under Josiah at the time of the Scythian 
invasion, or somewhat later (but before 586) with an eye to the Chal- 
deans (p. 87, n. 6). The doctrine of individual retribution, and that of 
the Divine Spirit as the needed cause of moral regeneration, must then 
be included among pre-exilic phases of religious thought.' 

Whereas the tendency of advancing criticism has thus been to ascribe 
dates to writings or portions of writings later than those which tradition 
has attributed to them, there is one notable instance in the prophets in 
which criticism, up to within a short time ago, was pretty generally 
pursuing the opposite path. ‘‘ Among the conclusions of Old Testament 
criticism, none has probably found so wide a circulation as the opinion 
that chapters ix.-xiv. of Zechariah were not composed by the contemporary 
and coadjutor of Zerubbabel and Joshua but are the work of one or two 
pre-exilic prophets.’? In these chapters the tables were turned. 

The apologists, who of course insisted upon the unity of the whole book 
of Zechariah, argued for the post-exilic, the critics for the pre-exilic 
date. Stade (though not without cursory predecessors, as he himself 
points out, one of whom was Geiger) was the first to subject these 
chapters to an elaborate examination, with the object of proving that 
they are not only entirely post-exilic, but also considerably later than 
Zechariah, Zerubbabel’s contemporary, belonging in fact to the Grecian 
period, and that they were written by a single author. Kueneon, 
after a concise survey of the evidence (page 408-424), becomes 
partly, though only partly, a convert to Stade’s view. The unity 





1 We shall learn more of Kuenen’s present views when the second edition 
of the third part of the Znqguiry is issued, and we see whether he still adheres 
to the pre-exilic date of Proverbs. 

* The opening words of Stade’s essay in the Z. A. W., 1881. 
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of authorship be rejects; chapters xii.-xiv. are relegated in their 
entirety to the Second Temple, but the proximate date is fixed at 400. 
“ There are no definite reasons to go down lower into the Grecian period ” 
(page 417 and x8). In ix.-xi., the question is far more intricate ; for while 
there are passages which are certainly earlier than the fall of Samaria, 
there are others which imply its capture. The connection of the thought 
is very broken throughout. It is impossible ‘to account satisfactorily 
for these differences upon the supposition that the post-exilic writer has 
every now and then purposely clothed his ideas ia archaic forms. We 
are driven to the hypothesis that in ix.-xi. (together with xiii. 7-9, 
which following Ewald is rightly connected with them), “genuine pre- 
exilic fragments have been preserved for us, dating mostly from the eighth 
century B.C., strung together, not unfrequently, in an awkward manner, 
by a post-exilic redactor, and enriched with additions from his own 
hand.” (page 411.) 

Thusiy. 1-8 belongs to the eighth century, with the exception, perhaps, 
of verse 6 (and 7 ?), if allusion 1s there made to the mixed population of 
Ashdod in the fifth century (Neh. xiii. 23 f.). ix. 10, 13 point to a still 
existing kingdom of Israel. So do xi. 4-17, xiii. 7-10, which probably 
allude to the occurrences after 746 (2e., after Jeroboam the Second’s 
death). ix. 9,10 is more like Isaiah (ix. 5, xi. 1) and Micah (v. 1-5) than 
post-exilic writers ; ix. 11, 12, on the other hand, appears to allude to a 
more than partial captivity of Ephraim. (Verse 13, if the text be correct, 
has been worked over bya very late redactor). As to chapter x., verses 
10-12 may be compared with Hosea vii. 11, ix. 13, xi. 11, xii. 2 (where 
Egypt and Assyria are also joined together) v. 2, with its mention of 
terapbim and diviners, would be inapposite after the exile. v. 5-9 must 
be later than the fall of Samaria (but not necessarily post-exilic). If 
these conclusions, extracted from the notes 3-11 in § 81, are correct, the 
additions of the post-exilic redactor must be confined to very narrow 
limits (ix. 6, 7?, 13 ?, 14-17?, xi. 1-32). Kuenen does not give any list 
himself of these additions, and only speaks of the post-exilic date of 
ix. 6, 7? and 13 in its present form, if the text be sound. It is the 
perplexing arrangement of the fragmeots which best proves that they 
have passed through a redactor’s hands.' 

A review of a work constructed upon the plan of Kuenen’s Inquiry 
is almost bound to prove unsatisfactory reading. It will, however, 
have served a good purpose if it induce those students who can, to 
read the book at once, and those who cannot, to learn its language. 
For while it would be impertinent on my part to sit in judgment 
upon its merits, I may at least quote the verdict of Professor Cheyne, 
which, given to the first edition, applies with greater force to the 
second ; it is “a book unsurpassed among introductions to the Old 
Testament for completeness, accuracy, and sobriety of judgment.” 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 





1 Kuenen’s conclusions respecting Zech. ix.-xiv. are thus very similar to 
Prof. Cheyne’s in JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, Vol. L., page 82, only that the 
latter is inclined to accept the unity of authorship of ix.-xi. (as regards its 
post-exilic amplifications) and xii.-xiv. 

2 Wer heutzutage etwas tiefer in die alttestamentlichen Studien ein- 
dringen will, muss schon um Kuenen’s willen das Hollindische selber lesen 
lernen. Kamphausen in his Review of Stade, Renan and Kittel. Studien 


und Kritiken, 1889, page 186. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION. 


Analecta I.—English Massorites.—I am not going to overthrow 
Mr. Jacobs's cleverly constructed mosaic on some pretended English 
grammarians or Massorites. What I propose to give here is a few facts 
and data concerning some of them, mentioned by Mr. Jacobs (Jewish 
Quarterly Review, 1., pp. 182 and 183). I hope that they will be of 
some use for clearing up many doubtful points in Mr. Jacobs's notes, and 
Iam sure that he will take my documents into consideration, correct 
my statements, and bring them into harmony with his own, if possible, 
or else withdraw his ingenious combinations altogether. I am prepared 
to learn from him in this matter, and to accept bis combinations if the 
contradictory statement can be explained away by him. 

Let us first see what the date of Berechiah the Naqdan can be. It is 
certain that the author of the Fox Fables, Berechiah ben Natronai, called 
Crespia, is identical witb the translator of the Questiones Naturales of 
Adelard of Bath, and the Lapidarium. I can agree now with Dr. Stein- 
schneider that he is also the author of the Matsref—although the identity 
of certain expressions is not always an infallible argument—but pro- 
bably not of the paraphrase of Saadya Gaon’s Emunoth v’ Deoth. LIregret 
also that I have imputed to him two Berechiahs, whilst he speaks of 
two Crespias, one of whom was also called Berechiah (Isr. Letterbode, 
viii., p. 25 sqq.). On the other hand, Dr. P. Bloch (Monatsschrift fur 
Geschichte des Judenthums, xix., 1870, p. 451) states that the author of the 
Matsref, who made use of the writings of R. Nissim the elder, of Solomon 
ben Gabirol, of Bahya ben Joseph, and of Abraham ben David, the philo- 
sopher, borrows nothing from Maimonides’ Moreh Nebukhim, the trans- 
lation of which was certainly current in Provence and France towards 
1204. Thus if Berechiah Naqdan were the author of the Matsref, which 
Dr. Bloch does not admit, he must have written it when young, since 
we shall see that at the date 1250-70 he was called by his son an old 
man. It might be said that Berechiah was a tacit antagonist of Maimo- 
nides, and therefore neglects him ; but this can scarcely be the case with 
the enlightened translator of Adelard’s book, and the author of the Fox 
Fables. We shall now give the two colophons of MSS. by which it is 
made clear that BKerechiah the Naqdan is identical with the author of the 
Fox Fables and the Lapidarium, and that he was in 1250-70 an old man. 
The first is to be found in the MS. of the Vatican Library (Asseman, 
No. XIV.), according to my copy, revised by Prof. Ignazio Guidi. 


1p pIpIMD NINA AVDII D7 aI NPA 72 ovdyD 39 we dN ON 
app miwyd yad ata wwe oa 39 A397 OSD IPN TPM pe IWR 


prima mand own ym) yON MID AD “T, Elijah, a man who has 
done many acts (2 Sam. xxiii. 20), son of the reader, R. Berechiah, the 
learned, the punctuator and grammarian, who gave good heed, and 
sought out, and set in order many proverbs (Fables, Eccl. xii. 9). And 
blessed from sons (Deut. xxxvii. 24), whose heart made him willing 
(Exodus xxxv. 21) to produce such a beautiful book. May God help 
him to meditate in it. Amen.” 

This MS. contains a Pentateuch, with Megilloth and Haftaroth, and 
the copy was finished Tuesday, the 10th of Ab, 5049=10th of July, 1289. 
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From the absence of the formula for the dead, which a son would not 
have omitted, we have a right to conclude that Berechiah the Naqdan 
and author of the Fables was still alive in 1289. Consequently, if 
quoted by Moses ben Isaac about 1200, Berechiah must have reached the 
age of at least 120 years,and this age would not have passed without 
having been fhentioned by chroniclers, But we shall see in the follow- 
ing colophon that Berechiah is named by his son in the year 1333 also 


without 5't, 
In the MS. of Berlin, Or. Qu. 9 (Dr. Steinschneider’s Catalogue, p. 22), 


we read the following: }7)27) “BION IN ° pr xd apipn PINNS) pin 
TyVv by DAA JPN BINA KPA PIPIA MDI Wee fa woe 
aynD vwaN DYVANAD Oyn Sy can * aq [ode yn apm pre wR 
AT IND INTPII SNIANS WIP Ja IN 8 YW ID) OVA NY Ww) ON VN 
TIAN. "FT DY UTS INNYD) * *HYSY Ted) ° 9S yd) DN Nya WDA 
MIN oT NID. warn Ads ord Ty Maw pwr my oO OMey 
a )73) * NIN “TT the scribe and punctuator, Elijah, son of [the master 
_ +++] R. Berechiah the Naqdan, the reader, the learned man, the gram- 
marian, the great, wise man, and the counsellor who gave good heed, and 
sought out, and set in order many proverbs (fables), and he spoke of trees 
and stones (1 Kings v. 12, A.V., iv. 33), hewn stones, a man perfect and 
upright, and one that feared God, and eschewed evil (Jobi.1). AndI, 
the son of his old age, wrote, pointed and provided with the Massorah this 
book, in the sweat of my face (Gen. ii. 19), with the labour of my 
hands (Gen. xxxi. 42), and with the straight look of my eyelids (Prov. 
iv. 25), and finished it on Wednesday, the 21st of the month Marhesh- 
wan, 5094=30th of October, 1333, in the town of Dreux. Blessed, ete.” 

This colophon is indeed carelessly written, notwithstanding its being 
Elijah’s autograph. We find 1. ptnns) for the usual PIN); 1. PNT 


for }pwany ; 1. Syta for Syma; 1. aI for wenn. Inl. after. . . 743, 
Dr. Steinschneider says that there are only two words missing, which re- 
present an epithet, but not a name, as stated by some bibliographers. The 
words “son of his age”’ might mean that Berechiah was an old man in 
1333, and in that case he would be born about 1240. Usually “son of 
his age ” means that the child was born in the old age of the father. But 
if so, why has not Elijah’s colophon of 1289 these words? 017, which 
is the correct reading according to Dr. Steinschneider’s communication, 
is a riddle, unless we could read D)07, which represents Dreux in Nor- 
mandy (Bacher, Revue des Etudes Juives, xvii., p. 300 sgq.). This would 
be of importance for Berechiah's native country; but were there Jews 
in Normandy in 1333 ? It is not impossible. 

Certain 1t is that Berechiah of Lincoln is not identical with Berechiah 
Naqdan (see Geiger’s Jiidische Zeitschrift, ix. 1871, p. 231), and that there 
was only one Berechiah with the epithet of Naqdan. He, in the year 
1200, when, according to Mr. Jacobs, the Shoham was composed, could 
not have been more than twenty years of age, but was more probably 
younger, and not yet important enough to be quoted by aripe scholar 
as Moses ben Isaac was, according to Mr. Jacobs. 

Let me now mention another date, that is of Samuel the Naqdan. The 
MS. A. 1 of St. John’s College, Cambridge, which contains the Penta- 
teuch, the Megilloth, the Psalms, Job, the Proverbs, and the Haftaroth, 
was pointed by Samuel Naqdan for his brother, R. Levi, and finished on 
Friday, Sedré 8¥N, 5020—August-September, 1260. The characters are 
Franco-German. Can this Samuel be identical with “ Samuel le Pointeur” 
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in the list of Bristol Jews paying tallage in 1194? Even admitting that 
there were two Samuel Naqdans, it will always remain doubtful which is 
quoted by the author of the book Shoham ; but in the case of two Naqdans 
with the same name there would be a distinction made by the name of 
the father, or some other word. Of course the Rabbenu Samuel, the 
author of the grammatical treatise ina MS. at Berlin (Dr. Steinschneider’s 
Catalogue, p. 101), is most likely Samuel ben Meir of Ramerupt 
(Rashbam). The French words here given by Dr. Steinschneider, 82310 
7287 ought to be read %93}3, Novaine dans [cent], a ninth of hundred. 
Perhaps Dr. Rosin, of Breslau, who is an authority on the Rashbam 
literature, will confirm our statement. 

Next we have to mention another person in Mr. Jacobs's notice. It 
seems that Isaac of Russia, who may be the same person mentioned in the 
Pipe-roll of 27 Henry II., was a pupil of Judah the pious, and a contem- 
porary or co-disciple of Eleazar of Worms ; whilst Isaac of Tschernigoff, 
from whom Moses of England heard that D3’ means in Russian ‘ co- 
habitation” (not, as Mr. Jacobs says, “ brother-in-law”), is different 
from Isaac of Russia (see hak-Karmel, 1875, pp. 33, 34). It is scarcely 
to be believed that the explanation of DA’ would have been given to 
a boy of 12-15. Neither of these two must be confounded with Isaac, 
son of Dorbolo, who visited Russia, but whose father was an older 
contemporary of Rashi (see Israeclitische Letterbode, viii., (1883), p. 130, 
extract from the Agudah). 

There is no difficulty about the date of sy9953, quoted in the Shoham, 
who is no doubt Eliezer of Beaugency (see, however, Nutt, preface to 
Eleazar’s commentary on Isaizh, London, 1879, p. xxix.), and who was 
a pupil of Rashbam (died about 1158). On the other hand, it is not 
proved that Moses, son of Yom Tob, was one of the masters of Moses of 
England; we should rather take the epithet ‘12) as 13) than as "91 ; 
but is it certain at all that this Moses is the same who is mentioned in 
the Berlin MS.? Is it even sure that 0/77 in the Berlin MS. is the 
abridged form of R. Mfoses| ? It might mean Meir, Menahem, Mordecai, 


and many other names. ww is scarcely a corruption of wert. 
And, after all, the postscript which states that the book of Punctuation 
is by R. M., son of Yom Tob wind is only to be found in the Berlin 
MS., which is, if we are not mistaken, of the sixteenth century, whilst 
the MSS. of Munich, p. 53, Parma, p. 396, 2 and 764, 4 of the Catalog 
De Rossi (Oxford, p. 25, 21, 4. is unfortunately incomplete), have not 
this name at all. I may be allowed to say a word or two concerning 
the T)p37 AD. 

In the Sepher hash-Shoham the chapters on the punctuation are much 
shorter than in that published by Frensdorff (which is not complete), 
and that in MSS. In the Sepher hash-Shoham (folio 1290) are the fol- 
lowing chapters :— 

1, xdy D2 ya pI 1D NyTId Od we OPA BALD ANY AM 
$5 oynwns wan espn peda we ean 727 wea Js mimdn paw 

MywnnA 

2. Agreeing with Parma and Munich, 13°33 N313¥ Baw AN, fol. 124. 

3. nyt 95 ow spon S$53 mbyta mada me aw yy on 
YOP3 AS Hywn spind mrynn $5 KD, fol. 116. Agreeing (with great 
variation) with the edition and the MSS. at Parma, Oxford, and most likely 


Berlin and Munich, fol. 128, 39390 minds) mia 53 +352) nw 37 
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nN OD NIT My ADwY man $5 + Nin, abidem. Moses Roti, Samuel 
Naqdan and Rashi are not quoted in this treatise on punctuation, but 
they are to be found in the edition, and in the MSS. of Parma ; indeed, 
the first name is only to be found in the Parma MS, n. 396, where we 


read the followjng words: pin Spun $395 DYOA prow. DIT ALD 7 9B 


nat ime miyyd ow San wine (compare the ed., p. 4, line 8); and 
for Samuel Naqdan (ed., p. 2, 1.3 from the bottom) we read in the 


Parma MS. the following words ;: j3 ‘3 }7P2 Sere 0 SBD Ny’ IS 
yw2ned, which would imply that the author of the treatise of punctua- 
tion was a contemporary of Samuel Naqdan. The statement in the 
Histoire littératre de la France (T. xxvii., p. 487), that the author of the 
printed treatise is identical with that of Moses of London, on the ground 
that in both compositions of the book of Punctuation Samuel Naqdan 
and Moses Roti are quoted, is not quite correct, as we have seen. The 
identification rests on the quotations of these authors in the book 
Shoham (in the Lexicographical part), which are the same as in book of 
Punctuation in the MS. of Parma. Before continuing, I may be per- 
mitted to state that the Berlin MS. (Catalogue of Steinschneider, p. 54, 
‘2) agrees completely with the Parma MS. 396, except for the passage 
beginning 73>"), and the other beginning mp (see above p. 323). Now, 
that the book of Punctuation published by Frensdorff, and that found in 
the MSS. mentioned above, are by an author called Moses is certain from 
the words 01) WN), ‘Moses says,” in the MS. Parma, p. 396, whilst, in 
the MS. of the Bodleian, we read j737 Av, “ Moses hak-Kohen ;” we 
suppose the MSS. at Berlin and Munich have no name at all, since none 
is given by Dr. Steinschneider. Which Moses is the author of the 
book of Punctuation becomes doubtful from the quotations we have just 
given. Perhaps the name in the Berlin MS., 210 D1’ 973 D9 is a corrup- 
tion of *O1N AWD “9 (OY for HIN & O), made by the copyist of the six- 
teenth century ; or it is possible that Moses ben Yom Tob enlarged the 
treatise of Moses ben Isaac, his contemporary but not his pupil. For 
the author of the book Shoham, if be bad abridged from his master's 
book, would have acknowledged it. Certain it is that the contents and 
the methods of the treating of punctuation in the Sepher hash-Shoham 
and in the edition ot Frensdorff are similar to such a degree that the 
latter might be considered as a second composition of the former, as 
suggested in the Histoire Littéraire. Let me also mention here that it 
is scarcely David Qamhi who is quoted by the author of the Shoham by 
the words ‘MP {2 or ‘MPA, as said in the Histoire Littéraire, but most 
likely Joseph Qamhi. It seems that the author of the book of the Onyx 
did not kuow the dictionary of David Qamhi, at least he does not men- 
tion it, though he had the opportunity of doing so when he complains 
about the incompleteness of 8. Pirbon’s dictionary. This would rather 
bean argument that Moses, son of Isaac, wrote before David Qamhi's dic- 
tionary became known, about 1210-1220, But neither does he mention the 
grammar and lexicon of R. Jonah, both trauslated by Judah ibn Tibbon, 
nor the refutations of Jacob Tam, which he must have known from 
Joseph Qamhi’s y937 "BD (ably edited by Mr. H. J. Mathews, of 
Exeter College, Oxford), which he quotes, 

Mr. Jacobs has found an Isaac, the son of Comitisse, married before 
1168, and making him the father of Moses, the author of the Shoham, 
says that he was born in that year. Mr. Jacobs further proceeds to 
find the tombstone of Moses, who died before 1215, and on which 
we read the simple inscription, “¥N pny? JW J. AWD O [NjaysN. 
If Mr. Jacobs is right in his conclusions, Moses died at the com- 
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paratively early age of forty-five, being then already a celebrated 
grammarian ; we should expect, in that case, some higher title than 
the simple ". It seems, moreover, that Moses ben Isaac did not live 
in England at all, but only sprang from an English family, for he 
calls himself ‘‘ Moses, son of Isaac, who is known as the son of the 
Comitissa who comes from the land England” (‘WN ANWIA 72 yy A 


svobys on); had Moses, or even his father Isaac, been living in 
England, Moses would have said Comitissa of London, or Lincoln, or 
Cambridge, according to her residence. “ Of England” is analogous to the 
expressions JUDD ,NDIW .3DWN N37 which point to the origin of the 
family, but not the actual dwelling-place of the writer. 

To resume my statements. Berechiah Naqdan seems to have composed 
his Fables before 1299, but not yet the Qua@stiones and the Lapidarium 
which his son does not mention at that date. Berechiah, Moses son of 
Isaac, Samuel Naqdan, Isaac of Tschernigoff, seem to have been con- 
temporaries, most likely in the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Consequently Benedict Crispi in 1193 cannot be identical with our 
Berechiah, Identifications which are based on the similarity of names 
are not justified at all if there is no other reliable ground for them. Ibn 
Ezra, in his introduction to the Yesod Mord, written in 1158, could not 
have alluded to an English massoretic school, for the simple reason that 
there was none, at that time at least. Moses ben Isaac and ben Yom Tob 
were in that year not yet born, and Moses ben Isaac, if he had composed 
his work in England, would not have omitted to mention English Mas- 
sorites before and during his own time. He quotes French authorities 
mostly, and Ibn Ezra alluded, most likely, to the same school, where we 
find Rabbenu Gershom, Jacob of Ramerupt, and others who copied Bibles 
according to the Massorah, and even a Massorah (Dr. Graetz thinks, 
that R. Gershom was the author of one Massorah, see Monatsschrift, 
etc., 1887, p. 30). Besides, Ibn Ezra wrote his book on his arrival in 
London after a lengthened sojourn at Dreux. Perhaps the commen- 
tary on Job (MS. Cambridge, No. 28 of the first volume of Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy’s catalogue, 1876, see also p. 245 of the same work), which is 
considered to be by a R. Berechiah, and perhaps by our Naqdan, may 
give some clue to our questions. It was stated in 1876 that the MS. had 
been transcribed, and was being prepared for publication by Mr. W. Aldis 
Wright, of Trinity College, Cambridge. We are now at the end of 
1889, and there is no trace yet of this publication. I think it, therefore, 
right to give the following extracts, which may possibly lead to the 
discovery of the author of this commentary. There are many extracts 
from Eliezer of Beaugency (see the above-mentioned catalogue, p. 41; 
the name of the locality is written 'S"8I%, folio 2 a., aos now 
*$"I729, folio 140, and 'S¥"N33%9), and Ibn Ezra. The quotations from the 
author’s father are the following: Job x. 7 (folio 6b) "BY 93 71337) 


snyen xd oa qnyt oy yt vaN—xii. 4 (fol. 72), San WE op Sey aN 
Ninw’ |DI mt — xx. 28 (fol. 110), OINNS wyyor 43a xm + TTF OF 
‘year ep mem advay 93°31 aay wp wenrpd worans NN yy 
xxix. 7. (fol. 15d), V9 725 SNM PI DIP NTL TPE NYS $7 AN ON 
IRIN] DMYIAY SINT WIND BLIND PN Wen. There is another quotation 
which may he!p us to recognise the author of the commentary, viz. from 


his uncle Binjamin. He says, fol. 8) (xiii. 27 537 ‘ww dy) the follow- 
ing : APRAN wn Onin mwyn x3 nove nrww by YS yo.2 I TT 
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win wpr mdyn Nim. Who this Binjamin was cannot be said off-hand ; 
he was possibly identical with the Binjamin who made annotations to 


Joseph Qamhi’s 1530 'D (see Mr. Mathews’ preface), in defence of R. 
Jacob Tam, of Ramerupt, against whom J. Qamhi’s book is directed ; 
Binjamin, as Mr. Mathews rightly says, was probably a French Jew. It 
is possible that our Binjamin is Benjamin of Canterbury, who is quoted 
by the glossators. This was suggested to Mr. Mathews (communica- 
tion of the 17th December, 1889) by Herr Emanuel Bliith, cand. Philos. 
at Tiibingen ; Mr. Mathews rightly adds, “‘as Benjamin of Canterbury 
was a pupil of Rab Tam, I think it quite possible.” 





PostscRIpt.—The preceding article was already in type when I re- 
ceived Mr. Jacobs’ admirable preface to his edition of the “Fables of 
‘sop ” (see JEWISH QUARTERLY, Vol. IT., p. 182), in which he naturally 
has to speak of one Berechiah as the author or translator of the fables 
“about the fox.” After having ingeniously identified the King Alfred 
of Marie de France with Alfred the Englishman, who, according to 
Roger Bacon, translated from the Arabic, Mr. Jacobs says he “can 
show that Berechiah assisted Alfred as the Jew Andreas assisted 
Michael Scott.” Of course Bacon does not say expressly that Alfred 
had Jewish help for his translations from the Arabic, but the follow- 
ing sentences may possibly imply it. Bacon says (Compendium Studii, 
ed. Brewer, p. 471) as follows: “ Unde cum per Gerardum Cremonen- 
sem, et Michaelem Scotum, et Aluredum Anglicum, et Heremannum 
Alemannum, et Willielmum Flemingum, data sit notis copia transla- 
tionum de omni scientia, accidit tanta falsitas in eorum operibus, quod 
nullus sufficit admirari. Nam ad hoc quod translatio fiat vera, oportet 
quod translator sciat linguam a qua transfert, et linguam in quam trans- 
fert, et scientiam quam vult transferre. Sed quis est hic, et laudabi- 
museum?... Similiter Michael Scotus ascripsit sibi translationes mul- 
tas. Sed certum est quod Andreas quidam Judzus, plus laboravit in 
his. Unde Michaelus, sicut Heremannus retulit, nec scivit scientias 
neque linguas. Et sic de aliis. (For Andreas, see J/istoire Littéraire 
de la France, t. xxvii., page 583.) 

If so, Berechiah was at work as Dragoman to Alfred about 1200, and 
consequently he knew Arabic. Where he acquired the knowledge of this 
language to such a perfection asis nevessary for translating a text written 
in rhymed prose (for Mr. Jacobs presumes that Berechiah imitated his 
Hebrew in rhymed prose from an Arabic original), Mr. Jacobs does not 
say. Alfred and Michael Scott had opportunities of learning Arabic in 
Spain and Sicily, or in convents, where monks from all countries were to 
be found. Berechiah had no such opportunity, for nothing is known 
about his visiting Arabic speaking countries ; from Ibn Ezra he could not 
have learned it as early as 1158 —besides, Ibn Ezra was not a great Arabic 
scholar—and much less from monks. In Champagne, in Paris, and in 
Normandy, the Rabbis did not know Arabic. It is true that Moses fils 
Isaac of England shows in his grammatical work some knowledge of 
Arabic grammar, the terms of which he uses in his hash-Shoham, but 
according to our opinion he acquired it in Provence, where he was most 
likely educated. If Moses was a contemporary of Berechiah, as Mr 
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Jacobs believes, he will have to tell us whence Moses derived his know- 
ledge of Arabic. The style in rhymed prose is not a direct imitation or 
a translation from the Arabic, as tar as the east of France and Normandy 
are concerned, but an imitation of Kalir and other liturgists, as well as 
of the school of Menahem. Dunash, Joseph Qamhi and others. Jacob 
of Ramrupt employs the same style in his Hakharoth without any 
knowledge of Arabic. 

Mr. Jacobs now gives up the identification of Berechiah with Benedict 
Crispi of Canterbury (see above, p. 326), and this weakens his supposed 
Massoretic school of this town; he identifies bim with “ Benedictus 
the puncteur of Oxford,’ who paid a contribution to Richard I. on his 
return to (sic) captivity, as found in an unpublished document in 
the Record Office. Thus Mr. Jacobs assumes “that Berechiah lived in 
England about 1190 a.p., and was known among Englishmen as Bene- 
dict the puncteur.” ‘If so, we can,” Mr. Jacobs says, “scarcely imagine 
the two men, Alfred and Benedict, translating from the Arabic indepen- 
dently, and it is but the slightest step further to assume that Benedict 
(Berechiah) the Jew was to Alfred the Englishman what Andrew the 
Jew was to Michael Scott.” Before L proceed with my comments, I 
shall give the Latin text concerning Benedict and Samuel from the 
document marked Exchequer Q. R. Jews, °3°, which I have obtained 
through the kindness of Mr. Black of the Record Office. The following 
is the beading of the document :— 

“ Recepta denariorum facta apud Westm’ de promisso Judeorum totius 
Anglie facto apud Norttampton post reditum Domini Regis de Alemania 
(not when Richard returned to captivity, but frum captivity) inter- 
missa in termino pasche anni quinti ejusdem, etc., de m.m.m.m. mille 
marcis.” 

Under Oxonia there is mepeenes amongst other names the following : 
“ De Benedicto le pointur xxvi. 8. et wii. d. pro eodem,”’ 

In another part of this document we find, according to Mr. C. Crump of 
the Record Office, the following mention “ "Bristow per manum de Buck- 
ing Samuel le pointur, xxx. s, ilij.d.” In the word “ pointur,” the letters 
p, 0, t, u,and r are certain according to the authority of Mr. Crump, thez 
and xin “pointur” form in the document, according to Mr. Crump, “ three 
minims”’ which may be w?, ni, m, and im, and only the last combination 
givesasense. Consequently the reading of “ pointur” may be taken as the 
right one. Mr. Jacob, who reads punctr, takes the word as a translation 
ot Nagdan, “who puts the vowel points,” and accordingly Benedict aud 
Samuel the pointur are identical with Berechiah and Samuel the Naqdan. 
We have seen (above, page 323) that a Samuel Naqdan lived in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and that two Samuel Naqdans would 
have been distinguished by late writers. Is it certain that “ pointur” 
means what Mr. Jacobs assumes? This epithet “pointeur” means ac- 
cording to M. Godefroy (Dictronnaire de Uancienne langue francaise, etc., 
Paris, 1881, letter P, page 255a), “ Officier publique, chargé d’imposer 
les taxes et les impots.” And if Iam right in my reading of the Shtar 
No. 136) in Mr. Davis’ Hebrew Deeds, ete. (page 278), such a functionary 
existed amongst the Jews, of which the Hebrew name is tpi. I read 
line 12 of this Shtar nbap ox (op) wy sspytimy yadn [Aw 2) ody pr 
DNA jy 737 DW. And even if it could be admitted that “ pointur” is 
a translation of Naqdan, it is doubtful whether in his youth Berechiah 
had already acquired the epithet of Naqdan. According to M. Gode- 
froy (op. cit., P. page 62.) “pointeur”- might also mean a painter ; but 
the Jews scarcely exercised this profession, which is contrary to the 
Rabbinical law. 
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On no surer basis stands the argument concerning “a tradition that 
Oxford Jews helped towards the foundation of the University of this 
town.” Mr. Jacobs does not give his source for this tradition ; if it is 
derived from Anthony Wood, it has certainly no solid basis (see Notes 
on Oxford Jens, in the Collectanea II., published by the Oxford His- 
torical Society, p. 286 sqq.). 1 raise another question, viz., Is it really 
certain that Alfred made his translations in England? Michael Scott 
made his elsewhere. When Mr. Jacobs adduces as an argument for 
Berechiah’s English nationality and his early date that bis other trans- 
Jation is the work of an Englishman of the twelfth century, The 
Quastiones Naturales, of Adelard of Bath, he forgets that he also trans- 
lated the Lapidarium from the French, and that the translators of 
Avicenna, for instance, were not of the town of Rai, and not contem- 
poraries of his. Kalonymos of Arles and Avignon was neither a 
countryman of Averroes nor his contemporary. Mr. Jacobs also adduces 
as an argument for his thesis that ‘the suthorities Berachiah chiefly 
quotes, Abraham Ibn Ezra and Solomon Parchon (rather Pirhon), are 
those generally quoted by English Jews.” Generally? There exists 
one work only, and that by the supposed Englishman, 7.c., the book of 
‘Moses, son of Isaac (see above, page 325), in his Hash-Shoham, where the 
author quotes many more authorities than the two meationed. It is true 
that the translator of the Jmage du Monde also quotes Abraham Ibn 
Ezra, but Mr. Jacobs does not accept Hagin as the translator of it (see 
Papers read at the Anglo-Jenish Historical Exhibition, 1888, p. 47). A 
further statement of Mr. Jacobs to the effect that England was the seat 
of a School of Punctuators of the twelfth century, I have tried to refute 
above (page, 326). Iam amazed at another argument of Mr. Jacobs, 
which is the following: he says, “ Berachiah sometimes uses French, 
the ordinary language of the English Jews at this period and later, and 
London was the chief centre of the French-speaking world under the 
Angevin kings.” What then was the language in Normandy, Paris, and 
the Champagne ? Not French, with Rashi’s 2,500 French glosses for 
the Bible and the Talmud, which glosses were continued in a modified 
form by the Tosafists, and finally put in the shape of vocabularies (see 
Histowre Littéraire de la France, t. xxvii., pp. 488 sqq). The same lan- 
guage is used by Nathan, the Official of Chinon, in controversies with 
the clergy, whilst a number of French words are to be found in the 
works of Moses of Coucy and Isaac of Corbeil. But the next argument 
is certainly the weakest. Here Mr. Jacobs says that ‘“‘tecause a 
MS. which is seemingly the oldest manuscript of the fables (this is not 
proved at all) once belonged to Cotton, it is probably one of the few 
Hebrew MSS. belonging to the early Jews of England which have 
never left England.” Many a thing is probable, but for history we want 
well-founded arguments and not probabilities. To meit seems that 
Berechiah and Moses son of Isaac were contemporaries, and lived about 
1240 in France, and perhaps for some time in Provence. Here Bere- 
chiah perhaps acquired the capacity fur writing good and pure Hebrew 
in prose and ia rhymed prose, and Muses his grammatical knowledge, 
based upon the principle of Arabic grammarians. Berechiah’s free 
adaptation of Zhe Fox Fables seems to me based upon Marie de France 
or else on a Provengal text. If, sooner or later, documents should be 
discovered in favour of Dr. Steinschneider’s opinion, which I follow, Mr. 
Jacobs's preface will nevertheless remain one of the best expositions of 
the migration of sop’s Fables. . 

Speaking of supposed Anglo-Jewish learned men, I may be allowed to 
give an extract from the Paris-Hebrew MS. No. 4543, which is described 
in the Catalogue of 1866 as follows: “ Fragments des Tosuphots et de 
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divers Commentaires sur le Talmud.” On the fly-leaf of this MS. we 
read: POI wns mya Nyso N32 mon nyp Sy pertno mwpd 


DIM DIDI} pon miyiaw ws). , Jacob Etlinger, in his Novellac 
on Yebamoth (Altona, 1850), entitled, 132 3), refers to the Paris MS., 
according to a MS. note of the late Dr. Zunz, found by Mr. Schechter. 
Here we twice see the name of W371), and not wn, “ Norwich,” 
and I repeat that there were no Tosaphoth of Norwich, and that no 
wise men of this town are mentioned in Commentaries on the Talmud, 
except R. Elijah of England, who may be identical with the Poet of 
Norwich. 
A. NEUBAUER. 


By the kindness of the editors I have been enabled to see the foregoing 
reply of Dr. Neubauer to some suggestions of mine, and by a still further 
extension of their courtesy append my rejoinder to his demurrer without 
waiting for the lapse of three months, The facts in dispute are these : 
There is an important Hebrew grammar and dictionary named The Onyx 
Book (Q7wWA 'D) written by “Moses ben Isaac known as the son of 
Hanassiah who is of the land England” (why does Dr. Neubauer insert 
“comes” ?). The author quotes, among others, Joseph Kimchi, Solomon 
Parchon, Eliezer of Beaugency, Moses ben Yomtob, Isaac of Tchernigof, 
Samuel Nakdan, Berachyah Nakdan (1 venture to use the old-fashioned 
spelling of these names). Now of these authorities we know for certain 
the dates of the first four, that they are all of the latter end of the 
twelfth century, nor does Moses quote any authority known to be of 
later date. That is by itself a presumption that the last three writers 
are also of the end of the twelfth century, and accordingly I was enabled 
to identify them with Jews mentioned in the English records just about 
that date, and also produced evidence of an Isaac son of Comitissa 
(which Dr. Neubauer has accepted as a suitable “‘ Christian” name for 
Hanassiah) being marriéd in Lincoln in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury: he would be the father of R. Moses ben Isaac. All this hangs 
together, and I cannot see anything in what Dr. Neubauer produces 
which shakes its consistency. In fact, much that he brings forward, 
with his usual thoroughness and fairness, is only confirmatory of my 
position. Thus he grants that it is strange that Moses does not know of 
David Kimchi’s dictionary, known about 1210-20, which he would have 
naturally referred to when speaking of Solomon Parchon’s. Again, he 
allows that it is strange Berachyah never uses the Moreh of Maimo- 
nides, known in N. Europe about 1204. And finally he adopts Mr. 
Mathews’ suggestion that Berachyah was a nephew of R. Benjamin 
of Canterbury, whose jloruit is 1170 a.p, All these facts agree with 
my dating, and conflict with Dr. Neubauer’s curious view that Moses 
of England’s book was written in Provence about 1240, a view for 
which he does not bring forward any evidence beyond the fact that 
Moses knew some Arabic. 

There are really only two points in Dr. Neubauer’s long excursus which 
seem to me to bear at all adversely on the suggestions I have made : 
(1.) Isaac of Tchernigof quoted by Moses ben Isaac is different from 
the Isaac of Russia, whom I discovered in England, mentioned in the 
Pipe Roll of 1180 (see my letter in the Academy, Jan. 12, 1889). So 
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says Dr. Neubauer, and refers us to the Hebrew journal Carmel for 
1875. The said journal is not accessible to me, nor probably to anyone 
except a few librarians in Europe; and until Dr. Neubauer tells us 
what is contained there, I for one shall doubt that two different 
Jews coming all the way from Russia to England bore the same name 
Tsaac. e 

(2.) The two colophons written by Berachyah’s son, Elijah, appear at 
first sight to date Elijah towards the latter end of the thirteenth and the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. I was, of course, acquainted with 
the substance of these as given by Dr. Steinschneider, Heb. Bibl., xiii. 83, 
but all they implied was that Elijah in 1289 was a professional scribe, 
and was, therefore, at least thirty years old, and was born somewhere 
between 1230 and 1260, when his father was an old man. Berachyah 
was, therefore, born between 11€0 and 1200 according to the colophon. 
This was somewhat later than I assumed, but the earlier date 1160 would 
suit well enough with all my other evidence. But the other colophon 
as given by Dr. Neubauer is evidently incorrect somewhere, for the year 
is given as 4094 (= 333 a.p.) Dr. Neubauer assumes that the thousand 
is given incorrectly : I think it much more likely that the hundred has 
simply been omitted, and that the correct date is 4994 ( == 1233 a.p.). 
This simple explanation resolves all Dr. Neubauer’s difficulties, and, 
besides, agrees with history. At that date there were Jews in Dreux 
in Normandy, where Elijah states he was writing, but not in 1333, as all 
Jews had been expelled from France in 1301. 

There remains only Dr, Neubauer’s point about the omission of the 
formula for the dead, ?’?, in the colophons of 1289 and 1333, which 
would imply, according to him, that Beracbyah was living in 1289, and 
was, therefore, at least 120 years old, if my identification of him was 
justified. But it would also imply the same for 1333, when Berachyah 
would also be above that age, even on Dr. Neubauer’s hypothesis. For 
the earliest age which Elijah could have been in 1289 wouid be 25, 
and his father must have been at least 60 when Elijah was born as * the 
son of his old age,” and, therefore, Berachyah was 85 in 1289 and 128 in 
1333. Q.E.D. The truth is, that the formula is frequently omitted, as 
Dr. Neubauer must know better than most men. On the same grounds 
at any rate I can show that Berachyah wrote his 413! before 1180 (as 
is indeed probable enough) ; for in it he quotes Abraham ben David, 
who was martyred in 1180 (see Steinschneider, /.c.), without adding the 
formula even in the case of a martyr. Besides, it is likely enough that 
Berachyah was still living in 1233, when one of the colophons was most 
probably composed, as we have seen. 

(3.) Against these two points Dr. Neubauer fails to perceive the sig- 
nificance of the date of Moses ben Yomtob. There can be no doubt 
of his being an English Jew, as his son Elyas was the great Elyas Pon- 
tifex Judeorum (of whom I have spoken, Papers Anglo-Jewish Exhi- 
bition, pp. 49-51, Revue des Etudes Juives, 1889, p. 260), and he quotes a 
Response of his father Moses bea Yomtob of London (Berliner, Heb. 
Ged. Meir aus Nornich, p. 6). Now Elyas was appointed Episcopus in 
1237, and must have beea at least forty at that date. This would fix 
Moses ben Yomtob’s birth about 1160-70. Moses ben Isaac Hanassiah, 
the author of the Onyx Book, quotes him as his teacher (p. 37, ed. 
Collins), and I leave Dr. Neubauer to explain how this could have been 
if Moses ben Isaac wrote his Onyx: Book in Provence about 1240. 

Now for some minor points which are introduced by Dr. Neubauer in 
such number that it is often difficult to see the bearing of them on the 
general question. 
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(a.) Dr. Neubauer wants to know where Moses ben Isaac and 
Berachyah learnt their Arabic from if they lived in England. Why not 
from Mosse de Hyspan, a Spanish Jew mentioned as being in London 
1186-94 (see my Was Sir Leon ever in London? p. 2). In retort I could 
ask, Where did Berachyah get his fables from if not in England ? for Dr. 
Neubauer’s suggestion that they are derived from Marie could easily be 
disproved, and there is no evidence for assuming, as he assumes, that 
there wasa Provencal translation of Marie. The fact that Marie has 
some fables (about half) in common with Berachyah is easily to be 
understood if Alfred and Berachyah worked together. That Alfred’s 
sop was known in England is proved by the Middle English transla- 
tion. That Alfred himself was in England is proved by his dedicating 
one of his translations from the Arabic to Roger de Hereford. 


(b.) I quoted quite correctly Samuel le Pointeur in THE JEwisu 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, p. 183, and I also quote quite correctly Benedictus 
le Punct® in my sop. Dr. Neubauer confuses the two. His “ Bene- 
dicto le pointur” is wrong. It should be “ Biidicto le pwnct',” as in my 
A@sop, and in the MS., which I have again consulted. Dr. Neubauer 
scarcely appreciates the force of the circumstantial evidence on this 
point. Moses ben Isaac of England quotes two men as Nakdanim: 
Samuel and Berachyah. The list of all the most important Jews of 
England in 1194 (which I am about to publish in the Revue des Etudes 
Juives) gives only two men as “ pointur”’ or ‘‘ punct',” and these are 
Samuel and Benedictus. Permit me to add from my knowledge of 
the English records that there is absolutely no evidence of an official 
named “le pointur” in the English Jewry. 

(c.) I fail to understand Dr. Neubauer’s amazement about my argu- 
ment from Berachyah’s French words. They prove he was not a Spanish, 
Italian or German Jew, and, indeed, I should not be surprised if they 
proved he was not a Provencal Jew, as Dr. Neubauer assumes without 
the slightest attempt to find any such references in Provencal records or 
Jewish literature as I have given for my identifications. The French 
words in Berachyah do not prove he was not an English Jew, for there 
is plenty of evidence to show that the Jews of England habitually used 
French even down to the time of their expulsion. 

(d.) As regards certain subsidiary points, I only gave them as con- 
firmatory presumptions, and Dr. Neubauer ingeniously tries to leave the 
impression that these were my strongest points. Thus I stated that 
there was a tradition about Jews helping to found Oxford University 
by their learning : Benedict of Oxford (= Berachyah Nakdan) would 
be a case in point. Dr. Neubauer is, he tells us, going to perform that 
difficult logical feat of proving a negative, and will show that there 
is nothing in the tradition. I can quite understand Dr. Neubauer 
thinking slightly of traditious.,, but I have found by experience that a 
tradition rarely arises without some foundation. Similarly Dr. Neubauer 
does not see much in my argument from Adelard of Bath. But surely 
there is some presumption that persons do not select for translation works 
written by a foreigner two hundred years old. To adopt Dr. Neubauer's 
tactics, I might ask him how he knows that Adelard of Bath’s Qu@stiones 
Naturales were known in Provence in 1240. However, these are minor 
points, some of the might-have-beens against which Dr. Neubauer 
protests so strongly, but of which he himself makes such large use. The 
Onyx book might have been written in Provence. R.M. ben Yomtob of 
Lontres may be R. Moses Roti. Isaac de Russie may be another 
R. Isaac from Russia. R. Moses ben Isaac of England may be R. Moses 
away from England ; his father Isaac fil Comitissa may not be Isaac ben 
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Hanassiab, and so on. All this might be, but there is nothing in what 
Dr. Neubauer brings forward that obliges us to make these forced assump- 
tions instead of taking the straightforward facts of the case, as they come 
out in the records and in Jewish literature. Indeed I fail to see why Dr. 
Neubauer refuses to accept such simple and obvious identifications which 
chime in with all the facts of the case and do not require us to assume 
that documents are wrong—a very dangerous assumption which only 
Dr. Neubauer’s long familiarity with Hebrew MSS. excuses him for 
making. 

Tete, in order to sustain his objections to my very obvious 
identifications, Dr. Neubauer bas to assume an age of 130 for Berachyah 
in 1333, has to slice Isaac of Russia into two, has to deny the English 
domicile of Moses ben Isaac against all authorities, including himself 
in the Histoire Litteraire, has to assume that Elijah wrote jour when 
he meant jive, and that he was living in Normandy in 1333 when no 
Jews were in France, has to assume without any evidence that the 
Aésop of Alfred was known in Provence, has to attribute an utterly 
upknown work to the Rashbam, has to travsform Moses of Lontres 
into Moses Roti, has to assume that a writer of the fourteenth century 
never quotes any authority who is known to have written later than 
1210—and all for what? Simply, to leave us still more in the dark 
than before, with Jewish writers using French words when there were 
no French Jews, and with writings that find no natural place in the 
history of Jewish or of medieval literature. I still, therefore, remain 
of the opinion that when we find an English Jew, who is ignorant of 
all Jewish literature after 1210, quoting Samuel the Punctuator, Isaac 
of Tchervigof and Berachyah the Punctuator, it is not too hazardous 
to identify these with Jews residing in England at the end of the 
twelfth century and known as “ Samuel le Pointur,” ‘‘ Isaac de Bussie,” 
and “Benedict le Puncteur.” 


JOSEPH JACOBS. 


A New Volume of the Work entitled mn 1125n.—I published 
some years ago (/tevue des Etudes Juives, t. xiii, page 229 sqq.) extracts 
from the Agadic collection of Jacob, son of Hananel et Sikeli (of Sicily), 
on Leviticus, concerning the Midrash Ye/amdenu from the unique MS. 
in the library of Baron de Giinzburg ot St. Petersburg (Cod. 512). The 
Bodleian Library has recently acquired a MS. which contains the collec- 
tion of the same author on Numbers and Deuteronomy, which, like that 
on Leviticus, consists of extracts from the Agadah in the Talmud and 
the Midrashim. This work is mentioned in a Yernen Midrash composed 
between the years 1484 and 1492. (See the Catalogue of the Bodleian 
Library, No. 2493.) It is there said that Jacob went from Damascus to 
Aden ; indeed, we find in the colophon of our MS. that he finished his 
work Thursday, the sixth of the month Tishri, 5093 = 1332. 

Our MS. may, therefore, prove of interest for the edition of the great 
Midrash of Yemen, which Mr. Schechter is preparivg for publication, 
I abstain, therefore, from giving Agadic extracts from it, leaving this to 
Mr. Schechter, who is more experienced in this matter than I am. I 

Y 
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shall only give the original of part of Jacob’s preface, where he enume- 
rates his sources. They are the following :— 


NNN) DY SNEDIN AID Mwy Emin NM) OwY Aw MAD new 
1D AYN ¢MnDDD Owen won a3 TyOSn MID AYIIN ; MINDY 
MIDD AYIYN MinsDD yen :mnseo owen won woery tOdn 
:pSan spo ‘Ant nop ‘mn =D nsDp ‘md MoDD * min 
2777 NNN) ON NDDD * OTay NID ‘OM NdDD * NYy’¥ NIDD 
TID IT ON TID ET PIN TIT 37 PIN TT PAN WT (so) 103 
Paap cAI mow ade +a mew pide main: xp dN 
xndon : Sxyow on xndvop saan onatn abs +a. oro 32703 
2 N27 DTT NMPDD | NID DIT NMPD| | HD | NID My 7D pyNY 77 
samen sadn ew syRD 4 opp sade tome spdy wD 
by mei fNDk EID PAD EID Pome Iw eID :ndmp eID 
:yowon nwo syd smayn ndso 2 San coy 9 Sy qa ade 9 
:yn3an ¢yn2 77 MaK 


Jacob, who visited many Talmud schools in various countries, did not 
find the missing fifth part of the Palestinian Talmud, neither does he 
mention the Midrash Rabbathi, attributed to Moses had-Darshan of 
Narbonne, nor the Yalkut Shimeoni. But what is more astonishing is 
that he ignores entirely the Zohar, although he mentions the Bahir 
His omission of the Tanhuma would prove that this Midrash is iden- 
tical with the Yelamdenu, except in the arrangement of the two. 


A. NEUBAUER. 








MAIMUN’S LETTER OF CONSOLATION. 


TEXT. 


Tue MS. from which the text of Maimun’s celebrated letter to his 
co-religionists in Fez is edited is one of the treasures of the Bodleian 
(Neubauer’s Catalogue, 1315, 2). It is unique, and written in Arabic, 
in the Syriac Rabbinic character. The scribe was a certain Immanuel 
haq-Qatan ben R. Y’hiel. Nothing is known of the scribe, but I am 
informed by Dr. Neubauer that, judging from paleographic evidence, 
he would have flourished during the fourteenth century. 

The ordinary system of the transliteration of Arabic into Hebrew 
is adopted by the author, in which the following points are to be noted : 
p stands for Ta; § for Gim; 3 for “Gain”; M for Ha; 5 for Ha; 
Dfor Sin; Yfor Sin; for Ra; t for Zay; 4 for Dal: y for Dad ; 
and w for Za. In the MS. the diacritical points are often omitted, 
and I have not held it to be necessary to place them in the edited text 
unless it was likely that misunderstanding might arise. I do not think 
that any difficulty will be felt by Arabic scholars in placing mentally 
such diacritical points as are omitted. 

In the margin of the MS. there are Hebrew notes, containing, as it 
were, a précis of the Arabic text. These I have put in the margin in 
small characters. Over the Arabic words there are occasionally Hebrew 
translations. These translations I have appended as foot notes. They 
are not valuable, and do not seem to have been made upon any prin- 
ciple. They are probably from the hand of a later scribe. 

The author or the scribe is guilty of the usual provincialisms. We 
find, for instance, that he writes, instead of ws, to be awake, wpy 5 
D> he writes as yD Such provincialisms will not be disturbing, nor 


will the use of the particle Lam without the Jussive. 

I have made as few emendations in the text as possible. The emen- 
dations are placed in the margin, and will easily be distinguished from 
the marginal Hebrew notes already referred to. As instances of the 
emendations I have made, I may point out pp > for pyy; yy 
(humility) for yyy. Where the same root occurs several times in dif- 
ferent forms, and each time it has been advisable to emend, I have not 
considered it necessary to make the emendation expressly. Some of the 
Biblical quotations are printed with the curious punctuation of the MS., 
but I have not thought it necessary to do this consistently. 

The MS, from which the Appendix is edited is marked 276 in Neubauer’s 
Catalogue, It is also unique. It contains the Commentary on Genesis 
and Exodus by Abraham, the son of Maimonides. The extracts were 
pointed out to me by Dr. Neubauer. They are quotations either 
literal, as the comment on the Middot, which, on account of its length, 
I have placed first, or merely from memory from the Commentary on 
the Pentateuch by the grandfather of the writer, Maimon ben Joseph. 
The MS. is also written in the Syriac Rabbinical character, and was 
finished at Aleppo in the year 1375. 








CORRIGENDA. 


Proposed emendations have not been distinguished in type from the Mar- 
ginal Notes of the original MS., as intended. I trust that this will cause 
no great inconvenience, as the former are in Arabic, the latter in Hebrew. 

Page 2, line 26, omit first 8 in NIINNS). 

Page 2, line 34, probably read myn for 5 17. 

Page 3, line 9, for 15x read nde. 

Page 3, line 21, for oxpos perhaps read DN'P?N, and translate “analogy ” 
for “ restoration.” 

Page 4, line 4, for 7 read M in NiUTW. 

Page 6, line 15, for XSMN read ISMN. 

Page 6, line 20, leave out the 3 in M395, morwdyn, and 1p iN. 

Page 7, line 15, leave out 7 in nnxdnbpy. 

Page 8, line 2, for 3 read D in MIPNNIN. 

Page 9, line 28, for M read 7 in ‘NINN. 

Page 18, line 8, for IPI read Ip 73D (two words). 

Page 18, line 17, margin, for mMOD> read mad 

Page 19, line 11, for IMW read AMY, 

Page 19, line 29, for 7 read & in TIN}. ; 

Page 20, line 5, for NOYTIVSN read N51 TIYDN (two words). 


Page 20, lines 9 and 10, x2538 should stand in margin as emendation. In 
text of MS. there is S23N. 


Page 23, line 32, for NIN read TIN. 
Page 24, l'ne 8, boy should stand in margin as emendation. In text 
there is DON. 


APPENDIX. 


Page 2, last line, for DINSN read DONSN. 
Page 3, last line but one, for }OMNND read JONNON. 
Page 4, line 8, place before N in }*>yONdR). 





ADDENDUM. 


Mr. Schechter has lately been good enough to call my attention to a 
remarkable reference to Maimun quoted in Jellinek’s Beth Hammidrash, 
vi. 14%. The passage which zefers to the fabulous Sambatyon river is pro- 
bably not genuine, 

L. M. Simmons. 
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Exodus XXXIII. Pag. 101a. 
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Genesis XLI. 25. Pag. 35b. 
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Genesis XLI. 34. Pag. 36a. 
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Genesis XLII. 13. Pag. 37a. 
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Genesis XLII. 22. Pag. 387b. 
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Genesis XXIII. 2. Pag. 13a. 
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Genesis XXVI. 3. Pag. 17a, 
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CORRIGENDA. 


Proposed emendations have not been distinguished in type from the Mar- 
ginal Notes of the original MS., as intended. I trust that this will cause 
no great inconvenience, as the former are in Arabic, the latter in Hebrew. 

Page 2, line 26, omit first 8 in NIINNN. 

Page 2, line 34, probably read min for 75 4M. 

Page 3, line 9, for YON read NON. 

Page 3, line 21, for on'poy perhaps read ON’PON, and translate “ analogy ” 
for “ restoration.” 

Page 4, line 4, for 7 read A in NW. 

Page 6, line 15, for ISMN read ADNAN. 

Page 6, line 20, leave out the 9 in M3y0NB, m10dy, and ANpIN». 

Page 7, line 15, leave out 7 in nnxdnde. 

Page 8, line 2, for 3 read D in NMIPNNSN. 

Page 9, line 28, for M read 7 in ‘NINN. 

Page 18, line 8, for IPT) read Ip 13°!D (two words). 

Page 18, line 17, margin, for MODS read Mad 

Page 19, line 11, for IM read ANW, 

Page 19, line 29, for 7 read & in TIN). 

Page 20, line 5, for NOvTIYSN read NdY TIYDN (two words). 


Page 20, lines 9 and 10, x2528 should stand in margin as emendation. In 
text of MS. there is SJ3N. 


Page 23, line 32, for NIN read MIN. 
Page 24, Ine 8, boy should stand in margin as emendation. In text 
there is SON. 


APPENDIX. 


Page 2, last line, for DINON read DONSN. 
Page 3, last line but one, for }OMNND! read jONNDN. 
Page 4, line 8, place 9 before N in }»>1ONdN). 





ADDENDUM. 


Mr. Schechter has lately been good enough to call my attention to a 
remarkable reference to Maimun quoted in Jellinek’s Beth Hammidrash. 
vi. 14. The passage which zefers to the fabulous Sambatyon river is pro- 
bably not genuine, 

L. M. Simmons. 
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